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VERTICALS. 


Adopted all over the World. 
Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate 
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Sole Agents for Australasia— 
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Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 
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SPECIALISTS IN DRY GAS METERS—SLOT, KEY, AND ORDINARY. 


Every meter leaving Grorcz GLOovER AnD Co.’s works, irrespective of size—and they build up to 3000 Lights 

ted and tested for soundness at 12 in. pressure, and for registration not only at the 4 in. pressure 

by the “ Sales of Gas Act,” but at 3 in. pressure with full outlet capacity, so as to prevent “slow” 
registration even when the meter is overworked. 
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CG BRADDOCK 


(Branch of Meters Limited), 
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TAR, LIQUOR, & WATER PUMPS 


MADE IN TEN SIZES. 





Can be arranged for Working by 
Power or Hand. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. 





Particulars sent on Application. 





Makers of all types of Valves for Gas, Water, Liquor, 
and Chemicals, including Double-Faced Valves and 
Quick-Opening Valves. 
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We are pleased to announce that 


PRATT’S PERFECTION SPIRIT 


in the Green Can, and 


TAXIBUS SPIRIT 


in the Aluminium Can, 





We shall be pleased to receive Inquiries for 


GAS OIL & FUEL OIL 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD 


Head Office: 36, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W. 
BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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will be available as soon 
as the present stocks of War Spirit are ex- 
hausted, the date of which will be announced later. 


“ANGLO’S” BENZOL 


can now be purchased without Vouchers through 
all Garages and Dealers. 
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THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. 








THIS 200-LIGHT METER, SUPPLIED IN 
1868, IS STILL REGISTERING 
CORRECTLY. 





WE HAD 24 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in making Dry Meters when we supplied this 
meter. 


We have had 50 years’ experience since then. 








THOMAS GLOVER & CO. LTD. 
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London Show-Rooms: 25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 
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82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; 
and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 
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Accurate in Registration. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Defence of the Power Sub-Committee’s Report. 


In his third Cantor Lecture, Prof. W. A. Bone, still deal- 
ing with the utilization of the country’s coal resources, care- 
fully defined the conclusions he has arrived at in relation to 
the problems of heating and power. 
ing is for gas; while power is something which should be 


city should be used for power; nor does he express un- 
qualified convictions on the subject of prime movers. He 
approaches the subject entirely from the point of view of an 
economist ; and he finds fuel economy and economy to the 
power user in collective electrical provision. This is where 
power stands differently from other things which are of the 


| nature of public utilities. Power has always been largely the 


dealt with collectively, and can be done most conveniently | 


by electrical means. In the determination as to heating, 


and many other authorities (including popular choice) in | 


the opinion that gas has many proved economical advantages 
that completely overwhelm electricity. Nobody but the very 
wealthy can afford to use electricity for general heating ; 
and when one considers the waste of the potential energy 
of coal from the time it is put under the boiler at the elec- 
tricity station for the production of heat for the production 
of steam, which is utilized in an engine or turbine for 
driving a dynamo for generating electricity, which is again 
turned back into heat, it is seen that the thermal waste is 
of dimensions that are not good for the country, and only 
the mentally deficient would argue otherwise. The elec- 
trical route is a circuitous one for obtaining heat. Besides, 
if electric heating became general, enormous plant would 
be required, the larger part of which wouid only be in use 
during the cold period of the year, and the waste through 
the capital charges would be costly. How the electricians 
ever hope to realize cheap general domestic heating by their 
methods isa puzzle. But singularly the hope persists; and 


| subject of individualistic preference and custom. 


His view is that heat- | should be immensely sorry to see anything done that would 


But we 


stereotype the lines of power development, and rule-out all 
opportunity for development in other directions. Prof. Bone 


oI | himself does not declare that the last word has been said 
Prof. Bone accompanies Lord Moulton, Sir Dugald Clerk, | 


in the development of the efficiency of the gas-engine; and 
as to the utilities of the gas-engine, the makers and the 
technical men of the gas industry who come in contact with 
practical work in factories can tell Prof. Bone of number- 
less places where there is an economy and power in the gas- 
engine which cannot be touched by the electric-motor of 
equal horse-power rating. The important thing, however, 


| is that Prof. Bone finds valuable economies are to be derived 
| from collective electrical generation and supply—collective 
| generation into which every tributary of waste heat shall flow, 


it was fostered by the report of the Power Sub-Committee | 


of the Coal Conservation Committee, to which we see, among 
others, the name of Prof. Bone is appended. While Prof. 
Bone is a whole-hearted believer in power being the pro- 
vince of electricity, we know full well from what he said 
in last week’s Cantor Lecture that he does not believe, and 
on very good grounds indeed, that electricity is a fit, proper, 
and economical heating agent. 
the Power Sub-Committee’s report, following vague calcu- 


Nevertheless, it is seen in | 


lations as to the coal and money economies that supposition | 


Says would result from the turning-over of power to elec- 
tricity, that they refer to certain ‘‘ additional and important 
“advantages.” Among these are: “A possible saving in 
‘‘coal consumption for domestic purposes ; the 


and low-grade coals that are practically useless for any other 
purposes shall be utilized. And from this source of cen- 
trally generated power all power users should draw, or be 
left behind in the productive race. This is all very well ; 
and the theory is most attractive. But the Power Sub-Com- 
mittee’s report does not tell us anything as to the costs of 
distributing this centrally derived electrical current. Nor 
does Prof. Bone. The North-East Coast is ground that is 
unmatchable for electrical opportunity—in the diversity of 
its sources of heat for generating purposes, the proximity of 
coal, the density of industrial custom, and so on. But we 
want to get much further afield than that—to the byways of 
industrial and agricultural life—to ascertain whether all that 
Prof. Bone says is acceptable for general application. 
Where the report and its defender fail us, is in giving 
reliable information outside fuel and generating efficiencies, 
on which the saving of coal is compared with other methods 
of obtaining power. Transmission costs are nota negligible 
factor; and the electricity user has to pay them. The 
Niagara figures published in the “ JourNnaL” for Jan. 14 


| (p. 67) showed that the cost of transmission ranged from 


“reduction in the cost of coal handling involved in house- | 


“to-house delivery and general coal distribution; and the | costs represents capital charges. 


“ great advantages and economies which would result from 
“the more extended use of electricity in the household for 
“ [mark this!] heating, cooking, and cleaning purposes in 
“the way of labour-saving devices, reduction of smoke, and 
“ increased cleanliness.” So we see that the Sub-Committee 
had in view the displacing by electricity of coal for domestic 
heating purposes, which Prof. Bone definitely points out is 
not an economical proposition. This displacement is there- 
fore an integral part of the Committee’s plans; it is the 
part that has made such a striking appeal to the imagination 
of popular writers in newspapers, who have caused some 
embarrassment to the electricity industry through their pre- 
dictions that electricity is going to be retailed for domestic 
purposes ata farthing per unit! The beauty of it is that the 
public believes it; electricians do not. 

However, it is the same Power Sub-Committee who fore- 
shadowed these domestic “advantages,” and computed some 
extraordinary coal and monetary savings by electricity taking 
over the power supply of the whole country, and whom Prof. 
Bone defends—in respect of power—in his lecture. Now 
Prof. Bone does not say that in all circumstances electri- 





22 to 86 p.ct. of the total cost of the power, according to 
the distance and the amount of power transmitted; while 
the more extended figures from which those were taken 
disclosed that from (say) 60 to 70 p.ct. of the transmission 
The doctrine of collec- 
tive generation has to be considered in all its bearings; 
and, so considered, it is found that the question of massed 
industries and territorial limitations are significantly favour- 
able points, which lose their power the further away we 
get and the more scattered the demand. ‘Then, again, Mr. 
David Wilson, one of the Technical Advisers to the Coal 
Controller, has shown small stations working with efficien- 
cies in the neighbourhood of 12 p.ct. [* JournaL,” Feb. 11, 
p- 266], and distribution is circumscribed, so that the dis- 
tribution expenses are not heavy. Assuming such stations 
are situated a distance from the “ collective” power supply, 
is the saving of fuel going to compensate for the heavier trans- 
mission and general expenses? The gas industry suggests 
that much conveyance of coal can be saved by these small 
stations utilizing its coke, or by the combination of electrical 
generation with the gas-works, where there is an amount 
of waste heat in the spent charges which can be utilized. 
Prof. Bone talks about the burning of low-grade fuel at the 
generating stations. This might be profitable from the 
point of view of using something which is more or less a 
drug on the market, and much of which is now left in the 
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mines. A good efficiency may be shown on the calorific 
basis, but at the expense of boiler capacity, which means 
capital expenditure, additional wear and tear, and extra 
labour. Electrical engineers have made a great point of 
this while war conditions have been responsible for sending 
to their boilers fuel of a grade to which they have never 
been accustomed. If low-grade fuel, why not coke, which 
can be utilized with good efficiency if the rules laid down by 
Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, the Coke Expert of the London Coke 
Sales Committee, are complied with? Furthermore, private 
electrical plants are known—Mr. W. C. Mountain has 
quoted some [‘‘ JourNAL,”’ Dec. 17 last, p. 613] —which will 
produce electrical energy at a cost with which even large 
stations cannot compete for energy delivered, unless the 
consumer is fortunate enough to be next door or almost so. 
Furthermore, we have the authority of Mr. T. M. Hunter, 
who is also an acknowledged expert on power, questions— 
for saying that the cost of transmission of power by means 
of gas in mains, as compared with electric power, is both 
cheaper to instal and more economical to use. 

Taking all these matters into account, it seems to us that, 
even after Prof. Bone’s powerful defenceasascientist and fuel 
‘economist of the Power Sub-Committee’s report and recom- 
mendations so far as they relate to power, the whole ques- 
tion of power supply has not yet been satisfactorily con- 
sidered, and that it requires to be as thoroughly investigated 
by scientists and prominent men engaged in the supply and 
use of power agents—not only electrical—just as he sug- 
gested the previous week (with which suggestion we agree) 
that the technical affairs of the gas industry—including the 
standard of quality—need a very thorough exploration by a 
Committee of competent men. 


Protecting the Secondary Products’ Interests. 


Every source of revenue of the gas industry has to bé 
developed in the best possible manner. Critical sources, 
if they are not carefully handled, are coke and sulphate of 
ammonia. There should in future be no large shortage in 
the demand for coke if a clean coal is used so as to keep 
low the ash content, and everything possible done to reduce 
the moisture. For steam-raising, it should then have a very 
considerable market, although if the ambition of electrical 
people to be the universal power providers progressively 
materializes, there will be a progressive delimitation of the 
industrial market for coke, unless used for the generation 
of electricity. As to sulphate, there we have the new 
Selling Corporation which will receive large support from 
makers, providing certain difficulties and details can be 
safely negotiated, regarding which the Chairman (Mr. D. 
Milne Watson) and those working with him do not appear 
to be anxious as to success attending their efforts. We 
feel very confident that the commercial conditions confront- 
ing sulphate of ammonia are such that no endeavour should 
be missed to get the strongest possible organization of 
makers to deal with the position, and not leave it to the 
sole discretion and the unfettered action of the dealers and 
export merchants, to whom producers were very largely tied 
before the war. 

At the meeting of sulphate of ammonia makers held in 
London last week at which the scheme was explained, Mr. 
F.C. O. Speyer made a remark which particularly strikes us. 
He said the scheme was in the nature of a declaration that 
British sulphate of ammonia makers intend in the future 
to have a voice in the marketing of their product, and 
in determining as to the destinations to which it should go. 
This observation and certain of the remarks which fol- 
lowed cause the question to rise to mind, If this unity of 
action among the manufacturers is good for sulphate of am- 
monia, why not for tar? Tar during the war has been 
materially enhanced in intrinsic value, and before the war 
was the subject of a price which was not anything like what 
should have been realized by producers. By the co-opera- 
tion of groups of undertakings, there should in numerous 
cases be no difficulty in making more out of tar than can be 
realized from the distillers, the locality of whose plants 
often involves a long railway journey for the tar; and the 
prospect is that railway rates will increase, and make trans- 
port of the crude material still more commercially undesir- 
able. There is also (the Sulphate of Ammonia Corporation 
have found) a difficulty in regard to the provision of capital. 
Municipal gas departments cannot subscribe capital to the 
Corporation ; but they can become contractors. Statutory 


pose under their existing powers; but there are ways under 
consideration (as will be seen by the report in later columns) 
by which it is hoped to override this disability. As to co- 
operative tar distillation and dealings, we see no reason 
whatever why distilleries and trading should not be run by 
a separate local company, with capital subscribed by the 
shareholders in a group of companies. In these develop- 
ing times for tar and its derivatives, this ought to be a very 
good investment. 

Reverting to the question of sulphate of ammonia, there 
appear to be some makers who rather object to a standard 
quality, especially in regard to neutrality. Quality will be 
of essential importance in the times ahead; and the Cor- 
poration should not budge an iota from their decision in 
this respect. The best way to bring makers to their senses 
in this connection will be to leave them outside the Cor- 
poration. Quality will tell in the future. The time (we 
are safe in saying) will come when those who are unwilling 
to comply with the production of standard sulphate of am- 
monia will be forced by circumstances to become not only 
willing but anxious tocomply. Anyway, the scheme should 
be given fair and full trial. Although the contract is to be 
for ten years, the individual maker will have the option of 
dissociating himself from the Corporation after the first two 
years; and if he does not exercise the option, he will con- 
tinue in for another four years. This liberty will be a great 
inducement to test the efficacy of the Corporation. We 
are pleased to see the strong effort that is being made to 
advance and protect the interests of the gas industry in this 
critical part of its operations. 


Lighting again to the Fore. 


LIGHTING questions are again coming to the front; and the 
staffs of the outdoor departments of gas undertakings will 
have to be alive to see that the “ fellow over the way” does 
not get in before them. Street lighting, shop lighting, factory 
lighting, and domestic lighting—in no single direction must 
there be neglect. The relative importance of these direc- 
tions will depend upon the\character of the area of supply. 
In street lighting, the ‘Safety First’ Council have reported 
against having wide variationsiof illumination in the streets; 
and for outside shop window lighting, the glaring flickering 
lights that some vulgar fancies prefer, and which are an 
offence to good taste, they recommend shall be screened, so 
that comfort and safety in the streets shall not be abused. 
As to factory lighting, there should be a good deal of over- 
hauling to be done, and new systems to instal, with the view 
of raising lighting efficiency. Manufacturers have been told, 
through reports by Government Departments, much about 
the importance in their reorganization schemes of good light- 
ing in promoting the efficiency of the worker, and so increas- 
ing output, as well as preventing accidents. In innumerable 
cases, the savings to be effected by the most up-to-date 
gas-lighting systems will more than compensate for the 
installation, and the better lighting and all it promotes will 
be gains without additional expense. The electrical people 
will make very strong efforts with their gas-filled lamps— 
the lamps which now bid for custom under the misnomer of 
“ half-watts ’—but in cost high-pressure gas-lamps on one 
or other of the modern systems can beat these out-and-out. 
Besides, their high intrinsic brilliancy forbids any factory 
owner subjecting the eyesight of his employees to the direct 
influence of suchlamps ; and therefore they should be enclosed 
in some protecting globe, which reduces their efficiency, and 
adds to their installation expense. Renewals, too, are not a 
matter that can be ignored. 

The subject of factory lighting re-opens, after some 
considerable rest, through the paper (published this week) 
which Mr. F. Pykett, of Haiifax, read before the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association the other day. This is a descrip- 
tion of a highly interesting installation of the duct system 
of high-pressure lighting in small units, and the interest is 
heightened by the fact that in the factory in question some 
of the floors are electrically lighted. The floors now lighted 
by high-pressure gas were formally less “ illuminated,” at a 
great expense for gas, and a much lower efficiency, by flat- 
flame burners. The duct system of high-pressure lighting 
is particularly suited to factories where fluff and dust flying 
in the air strenuously exercise themselves in making things 
uncomfortable for incandescent burners by accompanying 
the streams of primary and secondary air to the burners, 
with disastrous results to efficiency. In this system the 
supply of air is taken from the outside of the building ; 





gas undertakings cannot directly provide capital for the pur- 


and, instead of each burner having its separate gas injector 
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and air intake, one injector is used to supply from three to 
seven burners. There were at first some minor difficulties 
with the installation. Experience teaches; and the main- 
tenance costs in mantles, glass, &c., were last year notably 
low. The little table in the paper tells a tale of consider- 
able savings in both mantles and glassware. When our 
electrical friends talk of the appalling failure of mantles in 
factories, the experience in this one can be brought out in 
refutation. There are mantles here which show a stability 
running over a whole season’s lighting into the next. We 
undertake to say that the saving of 1834 c.ft. of gas per hour 
which has been effected by this installation more than pays 
its maintenance costs; and on top of this comes the im- 
proved lighting, which is as a summer’s day compared with 
winter’s gloom. 

The Chief of the Halifax Corporation Gas Department 
(Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky) was on safe ground when he told his 
visitors that, on the question of cost, “high-pressure gas 
“would beat electricity even if the super-power stations 
“realized all that was claimed for them.” Some mis- 
informed electrical people have been stating that the gas 
industry has abandoned the struggle for lighting as it has 
for power. The gas industry has abandoned neither the one 
nor the other. It is up to gas men to prove this by their 
successes—not omitting to remember that one of the essen- 
tials for lighting is constant gas in regard to composition, 
density, and pressure. 


Methane Content of Gas. 


THERE are many things about gas made and supplied which 
have not yet been satisfactorily determined. Last week we 
dealt with Prof. Bone’s suggestion (which is much in line 
with what has been previously submitted in the “ JouRNaL” 
that a special scientific Committee should be appointed to 
investigate various problems, and upon which Committee 
there should also be representatives of the business element. 
It is clear there is an abundance of work that such a Com- 
mittee could and should take up, so long as it is not made 
a reason for delaying the industry making use of economies 
which are so necessary to help it to retrieve some of the 
financial stability of which it has been deprived. The second 
Cantor Lecture published in our issue of last week itself 
indicated several matters into which such a Committee 
could inquire. One is the determination of the precise im- 
portance of methane in gas, and whether or not a minimum 
should be established. The matter is one which is not, so 
far as we know, at present receiving deliberate attention, 
though it is obvious Prof. Bone has it well in mind. There 
are, of course, many properties about methane which make 
it a most desirable constituent of gas—one being its (with 
air) low rate of explosibility, to which Prof. Bone directed 
consideration in the second lecture. Agreeing that some 
methane in gas is an advantage, the next question is, What 
percentage would represent a minimum that could be adopted 
without depriving the gas of the economies of manufacture 
which are so desirable both in the interests of the industry 
and in those of coal economy ? 

In pre-war times gas always contained a fairly large 
percentage of methane—in some cases, upwards of 30 p.ct. 
But present practices have brought down the percentage; 
and experiences suggest that the gas that has been supplied 
during the war contains a sufficiency. But there are the 
proposals for going beyond what has been done during the 
war ; and what is wanted is to assure the safety of the ground 
upon which future movements are made. In the second 
lecture, Prof. Bone gave the analysis of a mixed gas, pro- 
duced by carbonizing 1 ton of coal and gasifying the coke 
—the product being composed of approximately 13,000 c.ft. 
of coal gas, and 37,000 c.ft. of water gas, or a total of about 
50,000 c.ft. In the analysis of this mixed gas, it is seen 
there is 7 p.ct. of methane. Is this a percentage that is 
too low for gas distributed for public use? The lecturer 
did not inform us; and without actual experimental inves- 
tigation, we doubt whether he would be prepared to answer 
categorically. But from what he remarked later, it may be 
assumed that he would have serious doubts on the subject, 
if he were asked to express an opinion without experiment. 
Assuming the result of investigation was against such a low 
percentage of methane in distributed gas, it would not dis- 
pose of the proposal to completely gasify coal in gas-works, 
seeing that the water gas could be carburetted to give a cer- 
tain minimum of methane and other hydrocarbon contents 
to the gas. 


If we turn to Prof. Bone’s book, “ Coal and its Scientific 





“ Uses,” we see that [pp. 384-5] the 750 B.Th.U. gas (gross) 
that was formerly being supplied in New York City, and 
apparently some 86 p.ct. of which was carburetted water 
gas, contained 19°3 p.ct. of methane. This falls much below 
what before the war was very generally the percentage in 
this country, and which was, experience suggests, unneces- 
sarily high. The 19°3 p.ct. brings us back to the second 
Cantor Lecture; and there is seen an analysis of gas pro- 
duced by steaming vertical retort charges. In this case 
16,600 c.ft. of gas were made; and the methane is 20 p.ct., 
which is slightly better than the heavily carburetted gas 
of New York. This is interesting, because it shows that 
steaming of charges is something that can be carried out, 
and yet satisfy the most critical in the matter of methane 
content. What it would now be interesting to establish is 
how far scientific investigation would sanction any descent 
towards the 7 p.ct. of methane realized in complete gasi- 
fication as described, in order to maintain the suitability 
of a gas for public supply. It is noticed that the carbon 
monoxide in the gas resulting from complete gasification is 
35 p.ct.; New York appears to have no obj-ction to 27 p.ct. ; 
and in the analysis of the gas from the steamed charges of 
vertical retorts the percentage is 17°1. 
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Capital Issues and Industrial Requirements. 


The agitation against the last issued regulations regarding 
capital issues has been successful. Mr. Chamberlain announced 
in the House last week that, after consulting his City and Trea- 
sury advisers, he was no longer justified in attempting to maintain 
control over the distribution of capital for domestic purposes. 
The Treasury have since given notice of a general license for 
issues of capital by companies resident and carrying on business 
in the United Kingdom, for capital purposes within the United 
Kingdom, provided that, in every prospectus offering to the public 
for subscription or purchase any issue made under such general 
license, a statement is included that “no part of the proceeds 
of the issue is to be applied for capital purposes outside the 
United Kingdom or to replace money which has been so applied.” 
Everybody knows that industrial revival and expansion is the 
great need of to-day. This cannot take place without capital; 
but the Government have hitherto kept a heavy barrier across 
the road against industry. 


The Coal Position. 


We are not out of the wood yet in connection with the coa 
miners’ demands. The country has with this and other labour 
troubles—railway and transport—been on the brink of a catas- 
trophe; and the whole country knows it. Fortunately we can 
breathe more freely now, though aware that all danger is not 
behind us. There is still a critical time to be faced; and while 
we look hopefully to a safe passing, it is as well to do so with 
some amount of caution. The recommendations (which were 
adopted by the Government) of Mr. Justice Sankey and three 
members of the Coal Commission were not accepted immediately 
by the members of the Executive of the Coal Miners’ Federation; 
and there was a long discussion with Mr. Bonar Law, who made 
it clear that the Government could not depart from the deliberate 
decision of the only impartial members of the tribunal to whom 
the claims of the miners had been submitted for adjudication. 
The Executive, recognizing how much of the programme of the 
Federation had been gained, and what promise there was in 
the report of practically an eventual fulfilment of their demands, 
decided to recommend the delegates from the various coal areas 
to accept the terms. Then came a very critical tussle; and the 
country soon became aware of two widely divided and oppos- 
ing elements among the men’s representatives. Wisdom ulti- 
mately gained the day over the ultraists, who still wanted an 
immediate compliance with their full demands. In other words, 
they wished to assume the autocratic power of vetoing the 
decisions of elected government, and defining precisely what 
should be done. Government cannot proceed in this fashion, 
We are a nation; and as a nation we must be governed on a 
collective basis, and not by a trade confederacy. However, the 
upshot was agreement to recommend the miners to accept the 
Government adopted report, and to take a ballot of the whole of 
the miners, the result of which, and the final decision on which, 
may be expected about the middle of this month. That is where 
things are still critical. There has been considerable kicking 
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over the traces in some coal areas—in South Wales, Derbyshire, 
North Staffordshire, the Black Country, and Nottinghamshire. 
In fact, it was computed that on Thursday there were no less 
than 125,000 miners idle. Towards the end of the week, some 
were returning; and the leaders of the Federation were then try- 
ing to get them all todo so. The parts of the country depending 
on these collieries have been put, owing to the shortness of stocks, 
into a worse position; in fact, the situation from more than one 
centre was reported on Saturday to be fast becoming desperate. 
Later reports say the gond counsels are succeeding. We hope 
this is true. 


Salaries of Gas Officials. 

* Anonymous,” whose letter on this subject appeared in the 
* JouRNAL” last week, will have found his letter deliveries sup- 
plemented by communications which have been forwarded to us 
for transmission to him. We have also had separate communi- 
cations ; and these show that the dissatisfaction over the pay of 
many technical gas officials is widespread, and that the considera- 
tion extended to them falls very far short of that received by the 
rank-and-file. In some cases, there has been no recognition of their 
right (occupying as they do positions which demand higher qualifi- 
cation and entail large responsibility) to augmented pay for their 
heavier work and the increased cost of living. In these cases, 
administrators have taken advantage of the present powerless- 
ness of their officials to enforce their righteous claim. We repeat 
that those officials who are paid justly according to their deserts 
should do their part in helping to right this wrong; and the best 
way to do this would be by combination as suggested last week 
by “ Anonymous.” 


A Strong Move Necessary. 

This is an old subject, but never more important than it has 
become the last two or three years. The present conditions, for 
the sake of the future of the profession, must not be allowed to 
continue. In the communications we have received, a good deal 
of sympathy has been expressed with the proposal of “ Anony- 
mous” to organize, and with the comments made in our editorial 
columns last week. We are reminded of the meetings that have 
been held on this very subject, and of the schemes brought forward 
at the meetings. One of the schemes is described as having been 
weak; and something much stronger is necessary. A considerable 
amount of information has since been collected on the subject, 
including particulars of the Electrical Power Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, which is an organization having like authority to that which 
“ Anonymous” is anxious to see conferred upon a similar organiza- 
tion of technical officials in the gas industry. The matter must 
be pushed with all the energy possible, as a Registered Society of 
Technical Gas Officials is long overdue and badly wanted. In 
our opinion, it is now or never. The status and remuneration of 
the technical workers of the industry must be raised from the 
bottom upwards, so as to keep and attract brains, capacity, and 
efficiency. The places where pay and position are what they 
should be are not sufficient for ensuring throughout the profession 
“maintenance, repair, and renewals” on a scale of quality which 
the current and future interests of the gas industry so strongly 
demand. 


Injustice and Super-Difficulties at Buenos Aires. 


It is more than high time that the Buenos Aires authorities 
left the course of injustice that they have been pursuing towards 
the Primitiva Gas Company. When they look at the present 
condition of the Company, and remember that the terms upon 
which the undertaking is working were based on pre-war con- 
ditions, they must recognize that justice demands a reversal of 
their action. They do not do anything substantial towards 
liquidating their debt; and they are sticking fast to a legal right 
as to the price of gas, when everything—including an Arbitrator’s 
award—tells them that the legal right has been made morally 
wrong by a condition of things brought about by the war. Is it 
right that a Company should be losing 7}d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas 
made? It is impossible for any concern to go on indefinitely 
on such lines. It must inevitably lead to liquidation, notwith- 
standing that the value of the plant as it exists to-day may be 
between 100 and 200 p.ct. more than its original cost. It was a 
story bordering on the romantic that the Chairman (Mr. A. E. 
Bowen) had to tell the shareholders last Tuesday ; and it will be 





General Manager (Mr. W. Angus) will whole-heartedly sympa- 
thize with him. They have had their difficulties, but none such 
as those he has had. Difficulties have their degrees ; and when 
gas engineers on this side read that Mr. Angus had only 11,731 
tons of coal to use last year, and so had to carbonize 107,730 tons 
of timber, 26,758 tons of cereals, 3368 tons of bones, and 3325 
tons of water gas oil and petroleum, they will have facts there 
which tell them of tremendous struggles and anxieties. Coal 
cost the Company (7 ros. 6d. per ton last year. Everybody will 
wish the Chairman success in his mission to Buenos Aires, on 
which he started last Saturday. There are two things he par- 
ticularly wishes to accomplish: One is to get the right to charge 
for gas on a sliding-scale based on the price of coal; the other 
is to secure an immediate settlement of the Municipality’s heavy 
debt to the Company. 


Sliding-Scale Gas Prices Based on Cost of Coal. 

The suggestion in the foregoing paragraph that the revision 
of the price of gas should be on a sliding-scale based on the price 
of coal is one which, under the new order of things in regard to 
costs, will again come to the fore, though coal, as we only too 
well know to-day, is not by any means the only factor which 
influences production costs of gas. Finance, labour, materials, 
and goods of all descriptions weigh heavily in the balance. There 
are only two or three precedents in this country for anything of 
the kind—one was the temporary case of the Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers’ Gas Company. The Staffordshire Mond Gas Act of 
1901 included the power to vary the prescribed rate for the gas 
according to the price of slack; but in the session of 1917 the 
Company obtained agreement to their request that the basis of 
variations in the price of gas should be the “ cost of production,” 
which would bring into account all the factors. In the Garw 
and Ogmore Gas Company’s Provisional Order promoted last 
year, there was a clause providing for the standard price varying 
according to the price of coal. The intentions were that in any 
half year when the average price of coal delivered on to the Com- 
pany’s sidings did not exceed 15s., the standard price should be 
48. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and that the standard price should be raised 
6d. per 1000 c.ft. in respect of every 2s., or any part thereof, by 
which the price per ton of coal exceeded 15s. These and other 
matters were discussed in an editorial article in the “ JouRNAL ” 
for Jan. 29, 1918 [p. 191]. We are reminded of the article by the 
Primitiva proposal, and by a suggestion made by Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc., that the standard price of gas, instead of being 
fixed as now, should be a variable one, by making it dependent 
on the price of coal. This was in connection with his article 
in the “Gas World” on charging for gas on a calorific basis— 
making the standard unit 100,000 B.Th.U. His suggestion is a 
considerable variation from the Garw proposal. Expressed in a 
few lines, it is this: “Suppose the gas standard price by which 
dividends are regulated is 9}d. per 100,000 B.Th.U., and that the 
cost of Durham coal is 23s. 6d. per ton f.0.b., for every increase in 
price of 1s. 6d. per ton, the basic price of gas would be increased 
by }d. per unit, while it would fall by the same amount for each 
reduction of 1s. 6d. in the cost of coal.” If anything is done in 
this direction, we hope the coal will be of a cleaner character than 
it has been during the war. 








Evening Star Lodge—No. 1719. 

The Installation Meeting of the Lodge was held at the Free- 
masons Hall, Great Queen Street, on Wednesday last, when the 
retiring Master, W. Bro. Fred J. West, P.M. 3053, vacated the 
chair in favour of W. Bro. H. W. Packman, P.P.G.J.D. Surrey. A 
feature of the evening was the presentation of a banner by the 
I.P.M. to commemorate his year of office; and, in recognition of 
his work for the Lodge, a past-master jewel was presented to him 
in the name of the brethren. The list of officers for the ensuing 
year is as follows: 

W. Bro. H. W. Packham, P.P.G.J.D. 
Surrey W.M. 
W. Bro. Frederick J. West, P.M. 3053 I.P.M. 
Bro. Corbett W. Woodall . . S.W. 
Bro. Alfred C. Beal . . j.W. 


W. Bro. A. E. Broadberry, P. M., L R. Chaplain 

W. Bro. Walter T. Dunn, P.M., L.R. Treasurer 

W. Bro. Arthur Valon, P. M., L. R. . Secretary 

W. Bro. Charles Clare . .« See 

W. Bro. R. W. Foster, L.R. . . . J.D. 

W. Bro. Archibald P. Main . . « . Dir. of Ceremonies 
Bro. John F. Simmance. . . . Organist 
Bro. Frank Jervis . 1.G. 


Bro. Frank West . 
Bro. Rae P. Normand 





found reported in this issue. The professional colleagues of the 





:} Stewards 
Bro. G, D, Bidwell ‘ 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. M‘NicHoLL, the Gas Manager to the Mossley Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed to a similar post with the Cork Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company. 


Mr. L. R. Histor, Gas Manager at Tayport, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Assistant at the Dundee Gas-Works. The salary 
is £300 per annum. 

Mr. WALTER Frost has been appointed Engineer and Manager 
to the Middlewich Gas Company, to succeed Mr. R. West, who 
is retiring in consequence of failing health. 


Mr. Maurice Drona, of the Dungarvan Gas- Works, has been 
appointed Manager of the Kilkenny Gas-Works; and Mr. DENis 
DrouAN is to be Manager of the Lismore Gas- Works. 

The Town Council of the county borough of Stoke-on-Trent, 
at their meeting last Thursday, unanimously accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Gas Committee to increase the salary of their 
Chief Engineer and General Manager, Mr. ALEx. MacKay, by 
£200 per annum. 


Mr. Joun F. Skea, an Assistant to Mr. Alexander Yuill at the 
Dundee Gas- Works, has been appointed Manager to the Jedburgh 
Gas Company. He isa son of Mr. John Skea, late Gas Manager 
at Kinross, and served a period with his father, and then at Loch- 
gelly as Assistant under Mr. Ewing and Mr. James D. Keillor. In 
1911, he transferred to Broughty Ferry, under Mr. George Keillor. 
and then under Mr. Yuill, when Broughty Ferry was annexed to 
Dundee. Mr. Skea, who served in the Black Watch and gained 
the Military Medal and Bar, was demobilized a few weeks ago. 

At the Bradford Corporation Gas Department show-rooms, in 
Darley Street, last Wednesday evening, there was a large gather- 
ing of those engaged in the various branches of the gas under- 
taking, to extend good wishes to Mr. H. W. W1LLMER, the Deputy 
Superintendent of the showrooms, who has taken up his new post 
at Bath. Mr. Charles Wood (the Chief Engineer) was absent in 
London, and Mr.E. J. Sutcliffe (the Deputy Engineer) was only able 
to make a brief stay. The chair, therefore, was occupied by Mr. 
A. W. Butterfield, of the stove department workshops, who pre- 
sented to Mr. Willmer, on behalf of his colleagues, a handsome 
suit case, despatch case, and silver-mounted walking stick. 
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OBITUARY. 


ANDREW DOUGALL. 
TueERE will be a widespread feeling of sorrow at the news of the 
death of Mr. Andrew Dougall, which occurred somewhat unex- 
pectedly, after a few hours’ illness, last Wednesday evening, at 
his residence in Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Mr. Dougall, who was in his 62nd year, had been in failing 
health for some time. Indeed, it was for this reason that he re- 
tired some two years ago from his position with the Tunbridge 
Wells Gas Company, to whose undertaking he had been Engineer 
for 36 years, and for part of the time General Manager also. The 
Company’s business prospered exceedingly under his care; and 
numerous other concerns were indebted to him for advice ten- 
dered in a consultative capacity. He was also Chairman of the 
Crowborough Gas Company. Apart from these professional ac- 
tivities, he took great interest in the organizations representative 
of the members of the gas industry. He was the first President 
of the united Institution in 1902-3, preceding which he had taken 
a very prominent part in the work of bringing about unity in the 
gas industry, and in that of arranging the new Constitution and 
Articles of Association. Mr. Dougall’s tenancy of the presidential 
chair was largely due to the circumstance that he was the Senior 
Vice-President of the old Institute; and so his presidency on this 
occasion, as a matter of fact, continued without a break the line 
of presidential representation from the time of the old British 
Association of Gas Managers. Up to the time of his death, he 
was one of the Hon. Auditors of the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers; and he wili everywhere be missed. 
He was a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Dougall, who was a native of Paisley, leaves a widow and 
two daughters, with whom much sympathy will be felt in their 
bereavement. His only son was killed in the war, and received 
the posthumous award of the Victoria Cross. The funeral was 
arranged to take place with a memorial service at Mount Pleasant 
Church, where Mr. Dougall was for many years an active worker. 


An Appreciation by Mr. D. T. Livesey. 


I first met Mr. Andrew Dougall in 1879, when be was appointed 
to his first charge at the Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas-Works, 
near Manchester. My uncles (with whom I had my early train- 
ing) had had charge of these works for many years. To myself, 
Mr. Dougall’s advent had some elements of disappointment in it, 
to which I gave expression, as we were introduced to each other. 
I look back to-day, through the forty intervening years; and [| 
can still recall the calm, quiet, steady, unperturbed expression 
which greeted my outburst, as he replied: ‘‘ That need not inter- 
fere with our working amicably together ;” and from that very 
moment commenced a friendship which has never faltered. 

During the short period he remained at Radcliffe, our relations 





were of the most cordial and pleasurable nature; and when he 
left in 1881 to take up the position of Manager at the then 
“model” gas-works of Tunbridge Wells, I felt I was losing a close 
and valued friend. His was, however, no friendship of the “out 
of sight out of mind” character. After his removal from the dis- 
trict, he was repeatedly showing his interest in my welfare; and 
no occasion was allowed to pass in which he could “ lend a help- 
ing hand,” without it being utilized. And so it came about that I 
soon followed him to the South of England. 

It has been my lot to be more or-less closely in touch with him 
throughout the intervening years. I have met Mr. Dougall under 
all kinds of circumstances, but always found him the same sane, 
steady, courteous nature, ever-ready to give any assistance in 
his power to anyone within the orbit of his influence. This 
was illustrated on one occasion when, cycling into the country, I 
dropped down at a village gas-works, to satisfy a gas manager’s 
common desire to see the works. In the course of conversation 
with the working mariager, Mr. Dougall’s name was casually 
mentioned ; and I well remember the immediate effect, which was 
as if a gleam of sunshine passed over the features of the man. 
His face broadened out into the most pleasant of smiles as he 
replied: “Ah! he put me into my position here.” Nothing 
seemed to give Mr. Dougall so much pleasure as helping forward 
another up the steps of life. There are not a few who owe much 
to this spirit of eager helpfulness, which was so characteristic of 
his nature. On the other hand, nothing distressed him more than 
to find one of his protégés failing to fulfil his hopes and doing 
credit to his training. While he was thus ever ready to help 
others, he had that true element of greatness which could accept 
a suggestion from the most menial workman serving under him. 
He had a wonderful way of managing men, and binding them to 
himself. Even a reproof would be administered with such genial 
good humour that it left no ascerbity behind, though it went 
straight to its mark. Others may better describe his work in the 
gas profession, as he was very well knowa among leaders of the 
industry. His work at Tunbridge Wells, where he spent some 
thirty-six years, speaks for itself. 

I have always felt—knowing, as I did, the very great interest 
he manifested in the amalgamation of the Gas Institute and the 
Institution of Gas Engineers—that he never received full credit 
for the amount of effort he put forth when Hon. Secretary of the 
Institute, for his share in bringing about the amalgamation of 
the two bodies into the one solid Society. Probably no individual 
person did more for the accomplishment of this purpose. I well 
remember his keen disappointment when what some of us thought 
were grave indiscretions were manifest at the annual meeting of 
the Institute in 1900. It seemed for a time as if the high hopes 
entertained by the best minds in the industry were to be blighted, 
and the much desired union indefinitely postponed. He was un- 
remitting in his efforts to avoid such an issue. His election as the 
first President of the united forces of the industry in the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers for 1903 was no more than his due. How 
far his presidential address on that occasion has influenced the 
conduct of the Institution and the industry, it would be difficult 
to say; but, by a consensus of opinion at the time, it was suited 
to the historic occasion on which it was spoken. 

But now the Standard Bearer has passed onward. Physical 
infirmities called him to yield-up his trust at a comparatively 
early age; and his quiet smile and pleasant healthy humour will 
greet us no more. Of all the men I have ever met, none so com- 
pletely fulfilled Antony’s description of Brutus: 


‘* His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man.’ ’’ 

One naturally draws the veil over domestic life; but 1 may lift 
it so far as to say that in this he was particularly happy. The 
same genial urbanity and quiet good humour which characterized 
his outward life, was the atmosphere of his home life. The recent 
loss of his only son in the war—after gallant deeds which earned 
the M.C. and the V.C., whom a fellow officer designated, “the 
bravest man he ever knew—was naturally a heavy blow to Mr. 
Dougall and his family. And now he himself is taken away, the 
sincere sympathy of all who came in contact with him will go 
out to the bereaved wife and two daughters in their present sore 
loss. Many like myself will feel the sentiment of Hamlet for his 
father, applicable to Mr. Dougall. 


** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
1 shall not look upon his like again."’ 





The death has taken place, at the age of 81 years, of Mr. 
WiLL1AM KNEESHAW, who was Manager of the Clonmel Gas- 
Works until his retirement seven years ago, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mr. Richard Kneeshaw. He ably filled the 
office of Manager for a period of forty years. The British Gas- 
light Company was started in Clonmel in 1824. In 1842 new 
works were built by Mr. Kneeshaw's father (who went to Clonmel 
from Sheffield), for the Clonmel gas consumers. In 1860, the two 
Companies amalgamated ; and the undertaking then formed was 
taken over by the Clonmel Corporation in 1896. Thus, reckoning 
the services of Mr. Richard Kneeshaw, the family have been 
responsible for the supply of gas to Clonmel for eighty years 
without a break. Deceased was the father of ten sons—eight of 
whom survive him—and nine daughters. He was of a quiet and 
unassuming disposition, and was remarkable for his devoted atten- 
tion to his business. 
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STEAMING HORIZONTAL & INCLINED RETORTS 
OR “CONSTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION.” 


By H. J. Toocoop, of Elland. 


SEVERAL methods are in vogue for steaming horizontal retorts, 
having in view the direct benefit only of the simple addition of the 
water gas (so generated) to the coal-gas yield. This article 
attempts to briefly show how both the direct and indirect benefits 
may be coupled with the practice of existing horizontal retorts. 


Considering the present practice of horizontal retorting, the 
two outstanding characteristics are : 


1. The large volume of water-vapour laden coal gas evolved 
during the early period of a charge, with the consequent 
reduction of the retort temperature, and the deposit of tar 
on the interior of the ascension pipes. 


2. The small volume of exceedingly hot gas given off towards the 
end of the period, causing scurf, impoverished yields, and 
the hardening of the aforesaid tar in the ascension pipes. 
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On charging, the coal coming in contact with the hot walls gives 
rise to the evolution of large volumes of low-temperature coal 
gas, highly saturated and protected with water vapour. During 
this period, the chief consideration is the removal of these volumes 
of gas as speedily as formed, without pressure or vacuum. Hence 
the steaming of the partner-retort is delayed, and both ascension 
pipes are open and available for the escape of products. 


SECOND PERIOD—CoaL PROTECTIVELY DISTILLED; 
Four Hours. 

The ascension-pipe of the partner-retort is now closed, and the 
coke gently steamed. The highly heated water-gas passes direct 
among the coal to assist, by internal heating, its distillation. The 
water gas also physically and chemically co-acts with the coal 
gas to prevent degradation, thereby conserving the coal gas yield 
at the highest. The process being cumulative, dilution with 
water gas proceeds till the given B.Th.U. standard is obtained. 


THIRD PERIOD—INCANDESCENCE OF COKE RAISED ABOVE 
NorMaL; Two Hours. 


The coal being now coked, the partner-retort is discharged and 
charged with coal. Steaming ceases, and the ascension pipe is 
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**CONSTRUCTIIVE DISTILLATION’’ APPLIED TO HORIZONTAL RETORTIS.—Patent No. 11,610 of 1918. 


It is desired to modify these adverse features in conjunction 
with continuous steaming. Briefly, the proposal consists in : 


(a) Connecting retorts in widely differing stages of carboniza- 
tion to work in series. 


(o) Providing seals or valves in the ascension pipes to control 
the evolved gases. 


(c) Furnishing the mouthpieces with a steam jet. 


(2) Timing the process to construct the conditions required to 
produce the desired yields. 


The illustration sets forth the arrangement. It is to be observed 
that there are no valves in the necessarily severe position between 
the retorts, and also it is assumed that heavy charges, good heats, 
and superheated steam are in use, 


opened. The new coke is allowed to saturate in heat, whereby 


its average temperature is raised above normal, preparatory to 
steaming. 


FourtH PERIOoD—STEAMING THE SPENT CHARGE OF COKE; 
Four Hours. 


The ascension pipe is closed and the now brightly incandescent 
coke is steamed for the release of the last traces of volatiles, and 
the on of the water-gas atmosphere in the neighbouring 
retort. 

Thus with one heating of the raw material coal, and with the 
minimum of effort, and from existing plants, all coal is protec- 
tively distilled, and all coke is scavenged for the release of impri- 
soned volatiles, whereby the gas and liquid yields are increased, 
coal is conserved, and as a consequence the arduous retort-house 
labour is reduced. 
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FINANCIAL AID FOR FRENCH GAS UNDERTAKINGS 


Tue hardships inflicted by the war—particularly upon the smaller 
gas undertakings in France—and the necessity for reconstruction 
and extension which faces many of those of limited resources, 
have led to the formation of a financial organization for the pur- 
pose of assisting such companies in surmounting the difficulties 
which the next few years will have for them. 


L’Union Gaziére de Crédit, as it is to be called, is a Company 
of 5,000,000 frs., divided into 10,000 shares of 500 frs. each. 
Among the first subscribers are the Société Lyonnaise des Eaux 
et de l’Eclairage, the Compagnie Générale du Gaz pour la France 
et l’Etranger, the Compagnie Centrale d’Eclairage et de Chauffage 
par le Gaz et l’Electricité (Lebon et Cie.). the Compagnie du Gaz 
de Lyon, the Groupe Théodore Vautier, the Compagnie Général 
Frangaise et Continentale d’Eclairage, the Société Gaz et Eaux, 
the Compagnie Continentale du Gaz, the Groupe Lachomette, 
Villiers et Cie., the Groupe Piaton, the Gaz Franco-Belge, the 
Société des Usines A Gaz du Nord et de }’Est, the Société In- 
dustrielle du Gaz et de l’Electricité (M. Paul Mallet), the Société 
Anonyme des Hauts Fourneaux et Fonderies de Pont-4-Mousson, 
the Compagnie pour la Fabrication des Compteurs et Matériel 
d’Usines 4 Gaz, and the Compagnie Continentale pour la Fabri- 
cation des Compteurs 4 Gaz et Autres Appareils. The Board of 
Directors consists of MM. Albert Petsche, Robert Ellissen, Alfred 
Lebon, Louis Desanges, Paul Munich, A. Boutan-Delebecque, 
R. Lesage, Sabatié.Garat, Georges Vautier, and Henri Villiers. 

The operations of the Union are, in the first place, to include 
action in an advisory capacity, in collaboration with a consulting 
engineer and the technical staff of the groups in its membership, 
in regard to schemes of reconstruction and extension of works. 
It will make advances of money for the commencement of new 
programmes, and generally provide credit for plant and conces- 
sions permitting of the reconstruction or extension of gas com- 
panies. A large measure of such help is recognized as a very 
present necessity for undertakings in the northern and eastern 
districts which have suffered from enemy invasion. It is the de- 
clared policy of the Union to preserve its freedom of action inits 
relation with financial houses and makers of works plant, as a 
means of profiting from favourable conditions of the market. 
Offices have been provisionally obtained at No. 8, Avenue Percier, 
Paris; but for the present correspondence is to be addressed 
to the President, Union Gaziére de Crédit, No. 73, Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris. 


_ 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








THE men of the electricity industry who are not in industrial 
areas will look with great displeasure on the proposals that are 
now under consideration in the gas industry to trade more onthe 
thermal value of gas than upon volume. The relative position of 
the two industries in respect of thermal 
efficiency and value was shown so con- 
clusively, and in a manner that has re- 
ceived a large amount of publicity in the 
Daily Press, through the paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts last Wednesday week by Sir Dugald Clerk, that the electrical 
experts will have some considerable difficulty in effectively apply- 
ing camouflage to what was then disclosed. The thermal efficiency 
of electrical generating stations is notoriously bad; the best that 
the much-vaunted super-stations, with the most efficient turbines, 
will be able to accomplish discloses what Lord Moulton has so 
aptly described as a “ghastly waste” of the heat energy of the 
fuel used when the electric current is applied to heating purposes. 
Supposing that the carbonization of coal preceded the produc- 
tion of electrical energy, the case is proved up to the hilt that far 
better would it be, for heating purposes, to utilize the gas and the 
coke direct than to employ them for developing electrical energy 
(other than for uses in which a high concentrated temperature 
is needed) to be afterwards turned back to heat. All this juggling 
with heat energy for the purpose of transmitting (say) a tithe of 
the energy of the coal along a cable or wire is not justified; and 
the efficiency of electrical appliances does not afford any com- 
pensation. The “ghastly” loss is at the very root of operations. 
Moreover, from the capital point of view, the idea of the electrical 
industry becoming general purveyors of an agent for domestic 
heating is a piece of mental aberration which requires nothing 
more to dispose of it than to calculate the immense quantity of 
coal that would be required to develop the electricity, the enor- 
mous capital that would be needed for electrical plant sufficient 
to meet the peak load, and the fearful waste of capital there would 
be by the plant remaining idle through all those months of the 
year when but little domestic heating is called for. Those of our 
electrical friends who did not see Sir Dugald Clerk’s paper will 
find it in the “ JournaL” last week. No one will begrudge the 
electrical industry the right to the claim made by Colonel Cromp- 
ton, after Sir Dugald had read his paper, that portable electric- 
heaters are useful for aged people and invalids who want a source 
of warmth brought close to their epidermis. 


The Sad Case for 
Electric Heating. 











Of the coal employed in producing gas, 
coke, tar, sulphate of ammonia, and sul- 
phur, only a few hundredweights of its 
substance per ton are turned into gas ; the whole is not destroyed 
as is done in the raising of steam. But taking the gas alone, the 
B.Th.U.’s that are produced for sale are of a magnificent order 
compared with electricity that gives no coke, tar, ammonia, sul- 
phur, or anything else for sale. The most ordinary working 
supplies 6} million B.Th.U. in the form of gas; and gas manufac- 
turing developments are now giving anything between that figure 
and 10 million B.Th.U. per ton of coal. This is not a cheerful 
reflection for electricians; and less still would be competition by 
the charging for gas on the heat energy basis. This is not a new 
idea ; but, as was seen on p. 565 of the “ JourNAL ” for March 18, 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., has proposed a plan on which gas 
could be sold on the potential heat basis instead of by volume. 
Doing this, and showing the country the luxurious quantity of 
B.Th.U.’s that can be obtained by gas as compared with elec- 
tricity, would not only be in the householders’ interests but in the 
national interests, as it would help to make for national efficiency. 
Let us examine the matter by taking gas of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic 
foot, and, under the plan that is proposed by the Chairman of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, the suggested standard unit 
of 100,000 B.Th.U. With gas sold at 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., the 
cost per unit of 100,000 B.Th.U., would be 6d.; and electricity 
would have to be sold at o'2d. per Board of Trade unit (3420 
B.Th.U.) to put into the hands of the consumer an equal number 
of B.Th.U. [100,000 + 3420 = (say) 30; and o'2d. X 30 = 6d.| 
With gas sold at 3s. per 1000 c.ft., the cost per unit of 100,000 
B.Th.U. would be 7:2d.; and electricity would have to be sold at 
o'24d. per Board of Trade unit to compete on equal terms. With 
gas sold at 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., the cost per unit of 100,000 
B.Th.U. would be 8°4d.; and electricity would have to be sold at 
o'28d. per Board of Trade unit to compete. With gas at 4s. per 
1000 c.ft., the cost per unit of 100,000 B.Th.U. would be g6d., 
and electricity would have to be sold at 0°32d. per Board of Trade 
unit to compete. With gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., the cost per 
unit of 100,000 B.Th.U. would be 10’8d., and electricity would 
have to be sold at 036d. per Board of Trade unit to compete. 
Selling gas on the basis of its certified heat energy would enable 
the gas industry to show the consumer precisely the difference 
in cost between it and electricity. For example, as 30 units 
of electricity would be required to give to the consumer the 
equivalent of the gas unit (100,000 B.Th.U.), this means that 
2s. 6d. would have to be paid for the current at 1d. per unit; or at 
6d. per gas unit, 16,666 B.Th.U. would be supplied for 1d., com- 
pared with only 3420 by electrical means. Thisis what electricity 
purveyors are up-against when considering the electric heating 
proposition for dwelling-houses; and we do not think they will 
altogether relish the outlook. 


The electrical people cannot escape from 
the notion that the Ways and Communi- 
cations Bill (if passed into law as it now 
stands) will cause electricity to become 
subordinate to railways and other forms 
of traction; and by no twist of their 
imaginations can they be brought to see that there is any good 


foundation for the genial optimism of Sir Eric Geddes that the 
actual result will be that the advantages will be reciprocal—that 
while electricity will serve the railways and other means of trans- 
port, these will return the compliment by developing the oppor- 
tunities for electricity. This is an attractive anticipation; but 
the electrical industry are still unsuccessfully spying about for rays 
of justification. The Chairman of the County of London Electric 
Supply Company is Mr. J. B. Braithwaite; and he is a bit sar- 
castic over the whole proceeding. He thinks the Ways and Com- 
munications Bill should be called “a Bill for paralyzing private 
enterprise and business generally.” We hope industrial paralysis 
is not part of the policy of the new Parliament. The gas industry 
had a bad taste of it in the old Parliament; and certainly things 
up to the present are a bit suspicious in the new. But the new 
Parliament has a heavy heritage of disconcerting difficulty from 
the old Parliament; and we must not be too hasty in our judg- 
ments. Mr. Braithwaite also criticizes the electrical schemes. 
He characterizes as fallacies the ideas that cheaper electricity 
will be promoted by super-generating stations employing large 
units of plant, and that the erection of the generating stations at 
the collieries will also tend to economy. While increased eco- 
nomy of generation may be obtained by large units, the risk of 
serious breakdown is shown by experience to be by no means 
negligible. A comparatively small increase in economy of gene- 
ration might be bought too dearly; it might increase the risk of a 
serious interruption of supply. Regarding the second point, it is 
the deliberate opinion of Mr. Braithwaite that any advantage de- 
rived from the avoidance of the conveyance of coal from collieries 
to generating stations would be more than lost by interest and 
sinking fund on the cost of the transmission lines, the loss of 
energy in transmission, the cost of constructing and maintaining 
the reservoirs at the collieries, the risk of interruption through 
damage to transmission lines, or of stoppage of the coal supply 
by an accident or strike at the colliery. In ordinary circumstances, 
London can take its pick of coal from any colliery in the country ; 
and the freight of waterborne coal before the war was only 38, 


Selling B.Th.U. 


Position of the 
Schemes and Coal and 
Electricity 
Transmission. 
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to 3s. 6d. per ton. In these circumstances, Mr. Braithwaite can 
foresee uneconomy and not economy emerging from the schemes 
that the Government are fathering. The distribution of coal by 
wagon or ship is far better than the distribution—particularly over 
long distances—of the comparatively small proportion of the 
potential heat energy of the coal that electricity succeeds in pre- 
serving. Assuming coal carbonization at the pit head, there will 
still be the bye-products to be distributed. Through gas-works, 
these are at the present time made available all over the country, 
which is good for its general development, instead of carrying-out 
schemes which will ensure development on patchy lines, so en- 
larging the prosperity of parts of the country to a greater extent 
than other parts. Coal is an extraordinarily good and compact 
method of distributing energy and other useful things needed in 
all quarters of the country. 
Everywhere schemes for the local develop- 
The Government ment of electricity supply are being con- 
Scheme and sidered; and opposition simultaneously 
Extensions of develops against the inclusion of elec- 
Existing Plants. tricity supply in the “Ways and Com- 
munications” project. The one body 
favoured up to a point is the Board of Electricity Commissioners ; 
but “ Meteor” of the * Electrical Times ” has knowledge of per- 
manent bodies that have become petrified and moss covered. 
He wants to ensure against this. by introducing something that 
will in this case prevent those things happening. But when (if 
ever) the Electricity Commissioners are appointed and set to work, 
they will find an awful tangle to unravel, which is not being im- 
proved by the efforts that are being made by the present pos- 
sessors of electricity concerns to stabilize still more firmly their 
positions. Schemes great and small are being produced. On 
one page of an electrical contemporary before us as we write no 
less than sixteen paragraphs refer to schemes of extension or 
development of one sort or other. If such schemes are allowed, 
they will offer stronger resistance than ever to the electrical co- 
ordination and reconstruction that have been adumbrated as 
the policy of the Government. We referred last week to what 
Birmingham is doing. Now we see Local Government Board in- 
quiries have been held at Bradford to consider an application for 
sanction to a loan of £295,125 for extending the electricity works. 
The Huddersfield Corporation are asking for {£90,000 for the 
same purpose; and Nottingham, for £75,800. So the game goes 
on merrily. The Inspector has been told how well and truly the 
interests of the localities have been served, and what a rush of 
applications there have been for connections since the armistice. 
Probably the Inspector will fully understand that this “ rush ” 
constitutes the accumulations of war time; so that there is really 


nothing remarkable about it. Abnormal times bring abnormal 
experiences. 


It will be quite a good thing if the 

Reasonable Outside ‘“ Safety First” Council succeed in bring- 
Shop Lighting. ing about a modification of the barbaric 
forms of outside shop lighting that were 

seen in pre-war times. The Council recommend that the return 


to pre-war lighting should be subject to the important qualification 
that diffused lighting on scientific principles is substituted for 
glaring naked lights and to the elimination of the sudden tran- 
sitions from comparative brightness to darkness and vice versd 
which formerly obtained in the streets of the Metropolis. In 
order to avoid excessive contrasts, it is also recommended that 
lights used for illuminating shop windows should be screened, so 
as to shed only a diffused light on the roadway. Flame arcs and 
those glaring misnamed “ half-watt ” lamps will be chiefly affected. 
We hope the “ Safety First’ Council will have success in their 
endeavours to free our streets from insane lighting. There isa 
point in the volume of light as there is in intrinsic brilliancy that 
is good and worth striving for. Anything beyond is waste or un- 
desirable. But to realize what is wanted, commercial interests 
will have to fall before what is scientifically ruled to be sufficient. 
The revenue of some electricity concerns may drop away; but 
then the rates charged for these outside lamps have been very 
much “cut,” in order to compete with the popular high-pressure 
gas-lamps, which do not flicker, which give a soft genial light, are 
of low intrinsic brilliancy compared with arc or “ half-watt ” 
lamps, and the additional virtue of relative cheapness is something 
which has also commended itself. 








In reference to the announcement in last week’s “ JouRNAL ” 
that the Royal Automobile Club and the Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association had agreed to make the necessary financial provision 
for a programme of research work at Manchester University on 
the subject of the use of alcohol as motor fuel, it should be 
pointed out that Prof. Harold B. Dixon, F.R.S., who is in charge 
of the research work, is giving his services without payment. 

_ The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Junior Gas Association is to be held next Saturday afternoon, 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, Deansgate, Manchester, to be followed 
by tea and a social evening. In addition to the formal business 
of the meeting, Mr. W. Fletcher, of Liverpool, will deliver his 
Pcesidential Address; and a presentation will be made to Mr. 


A. L. Holton, late Hon. Secretary to the Joint Council of Junior 
Gas Associations. 








COAL AND ITS CONSERVATION. 


Power Supply as a Reconstruction Problem. 


In his third Cantor Lecture at the Royal Society of Arts 
yesterday week Prof. W. A. Bones, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., dealt 
with the question of power supply in relation to the scheme 
of reconstruction. On this occasion we have had to condense 
the lecture; but the following gives its main features. 


Prof. Bone said: You are probably aware that among the 
various and numberless Reconstruction Committees set-up during 
the war, one was appointed to report on the question of coal con- 
servation; and the Power Sub-Section of the Committee published 
a report in which they recommended the adoption of proposals 
for a comprehensive system of electric power, ultimately destined 
to supply the whole country. This report has met with a mixed 
reception. There has been a good deal of criticism, and some 
support. But the question is going forward, and some action will 
probably be taken in the near future. As I was a member of the 
Committee and of the Power Sub-Section, I thought perhaps the 
best way in which I could deal with my subject would be to ex- 
plain what considerations affected me most in coming to the con- 
clusion expressed in the report—that is to say, to explain what 
I think the report means, and, at any rate, how to me personally 
the conclusions appear. 


LookING FoRWARD. 


In the opinion of many competent judges, the question of in- 
creasing and reorganizing the supplies of power for industrial 
purposes is one of the most important problems which the country 
will have to undertake during the coming decade of reconstruc- 
tion. I use the word “decade” advisedly because the work of 
reorganization will not be accomplished in so short a time as a 
year or two. But it may be expected that those of us who may 
be alive in 1930 will see in operation a comprehensive scheme 
for public power supply and distribution on co-operative lines, 
either under national control, or at any rate so organized and 
administered that every power user in the country will have the 
right to participate, according to the magnitude of his require- 
ments, on the same terms and conditions as allothers. Ifsucha 
scheme can be devised and put in operation, there is no doubt 
that power production will on the whole be much more efficient 
than it has been in the past, and that important industrial and 
social consequences will follow. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. 


Notwithstanding the fact that every factory or workshop in 
the country requires power in some form or another, and that 
more than 97 p.ct. of such power has been derived, directly or in- 
directly, from coal, it may seem strange that so little has hitherto 
been done in the way of generating power co-operatively. There 
are installed throughout the kingdom engines of various sorts 
(but mainly steam-engines) of a total nominal capacity of some- 
where between 10 and 15 million u.p. The 1907 Census of Pro- 
duction—which are the latest official figures available—accouated 
for 10 million u.p. (exclusive of railway locomotives) in the fac- 
tories throughout the kingdom. The distribution of this power 
was somewhat as follows : 

25 p.ct. at mines and quarries. 
20 ,, at iron, steel, engineering, and shipbuilding works. 


20 ,, in textile and clothing factories. 
18 ,, in public utility. services. 
17 ,, in all other industries. 


Among other interesting figures I find that— 


5 p.ct. turbine. 


QI‘2 p.ct. were steam-engines { 8é-2 p.ct. reciprocating. 


64 w », internal combustion engines. 

eo vs », Water-power machines, 

oF ,, other kinds of machines. 
1000 


Of the total capacity of prime movers, 26 p.ct. was associated 
with electrical plants (that is to say, dynamos generating elec- 
tricity), and about two-thirds of the latter were engaged in public 
utility service. The total amount of electricity annually generated 
in the country in 1907 was 2388 million kw. per annum (equal to 
273,000 KW.-hours), of which 1495 millions, or about 62°5 p.ct., were 
generated in connection with public utility services. ‘The internal 
evidence of the report also shows that— 
(a) Practically all the public utility plants were electric. Whenever 
power was generated co-operatively it was in the form of electric 


power. 
(b) That the average load factor on the latter was only about 
16 p ct., for— 
K.w. hours generated = 170,000 170 — 0°16 
1053 


Capacity of dynamos 
in operation. . . = 1,052,783 
CAUSE OF PERSISTENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL PROVISION 
or PowER. 

The individualistic basis upon which practically the whole of 
the mechanical power was generated in this country during the 
nineteenth century was the outcome of the natural limitations 
under which the steam-boiler and engine labour, unless asso- 
ciated with the dynamo, which was only invented and developed 
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much later than the steam-engine. The steam generated in a 
boiler cannot be carried more than a very short distance without 
total loss of its energy by condensation; so that the engine must 
be in close proximity to the boiler, and the transmission of power 
from the engine by shafting imposes a similar limit on the other 
side. Consequently, not until either the gas-engine or the dynamo 
had been sufficiently developed to make it a reliable and efficient 
commercial machine, was it at all possible to propose any scheme 
of co-operative power production and distribution; and by that 
time the individualistic basis had become so firmly rooted that 
men’s minds hardly contemplated any other. 

Before the advent of the gas-engine or the dynamo, all coal 
consumed for power production in steam plants had to be con- 
veyed to each particular factory using the power ; and it was to 
the demands for cheap and rapid transport of coal which arose 
between 1750 and 1850 that we owe the inception and develop- 
ment first of all of our canals, and afterwards of our great railway 
systems. For (as Jevons remarked) “ until coal supplied the pur- 
pose, there was not spirit enough in this country to undertake so 
formidable a work as a canal;” and George Stephenson used 
to say that his locomotive engine was destined to bring forth the 
strength of Britain lying in her coal and iron beds. Hence, in 
those early days the system of power distribution necessarily 
took the form of conveying the raw coal to each factory, where 
its potential energy was transformed into mechanical power vice 
steam-boiler and engine, and the power distributed over a limited 
area through shafting. 


INFLUENCES IN DEVELOPMENT—GAS-ENGINE AND DyNAMO. 


With the advent of the internal combustion, engine, however, 
it became possible to utilize gas from the public mains for power 
production. And since gas can be distributed over considerable 
areas at comparatively small cost, this opened-up the first pro- 
spect of collective power arrangements, at least so far as small 
power users were concerned. But I think it is clear that such a 
system has certain obvious limitations which I need not dwell 
upon ; and it does not get rid of the necessity of having the power 
generator (the engine) in close proximity to the place where the 
power is used. 

It was the invention and development of the dynamo and elec- 
tric motor that finally solved the difficulty, and made it possible, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, to organize big public 
power schemes on the principle that the power required in a 
given industrial area shall be generated at the particular place or 
places (within or without it) where it can be most economically 
produced. Thus electric power is produced from the falling water 
at Niagara, and distributed through cables to Toronto and other 
places in Ontario, while in this country the North-East coast elec- 
tric power scheme affords a good example of how the energy of 
coal can be similarly distributed for a limited number of large 
central generating stations over a considerable area. 


FIELD FOR COLLECTIVE POWER SUPPLY. 


If it be agreed (and, for the purposes of this lecture, I must 
make this assumption, because I have no time to argue it) that 
power may be most efficiently applied to industry by the medium 
of electricity—which is a proposition that to my mind may be 
accepted as proven—then undoubtedly there are great advantages 
to be gained in the way of cheap production by the co-operation 
of consumers with a properly-organized electric power company 
operating over a large industrial area. And probably no other 
European country is so well adapted as our own for such co- 
operative schemes, because of the compactness of our great 
industrial areas, the densities of their population, and their prox- 
imity to the coalfields. In every industrial area, there are factories 
normally working during the day only; others must of necessity 
work both day and night without ceasing. In some cases, the 
power requirements are fairly uniform throughout the day’s run; 
while in others the requirements are subject to large and abrupt 
variations. 

Some establishments—for instance, steel rolling mills—have 
intermittent loads for short periods far in excess of their average 
hourly requirements ; others again—as for instance, bye-product 
coke-ovens or blast-furnaces-—-have large surpluses of gas which 
cannot be fully utilized on the plant itself. Other factories, also, 
may have surplus energy to dispose of in the form of so-called 
“ waste heat” or of unutilized “exhaust steam.” In every large 
industrial area there are enormous energy losses. continuously 
going on in different ways, which the individual manufacturer is 
either unable to utilize effectually himself or about which he is 
indifferent. 

Suppose that the manufacturers in such an area, instead of 
maintaining a large number of independent, and probably some 
of them inefficient, power stations of comparatively small sizes, 
were to co-operate in a well-organized electrical power scheme, 
whereby all the separate factories, with their variable demands, 
are linked up with a few large and efficient power stations, suitably 
situated in regard to coal supplies, and equipped with the latest 
generating machinery in considerable units. And suppose, further, 
that the organizing company (and I am not here concerned with 
the question as to whether it should be publicly or privately con- 
trolled, as I am not here to discuss politics, but only the technical 
proposition) are prepared not only to sell electrical energy, but 
ajso to purchase surplus gas, waste heat, and exhaust steam from 
any of its customers, and convert the same into electrical energy, 
it is fairly obvious that, in such circumstances, greater economies 











could be achieved by reasonable co-operation than would be 
possible under any purely individualistic scheme. I am putting 
the proposition as it appears to me, and the considerations which 
led me to believe in co-operative production. 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASING THE PropuctTivity oF LABourR. 


As was said in my opening remarks, the question of cheap and 
efficient power supply to our factories and workshops is one of the 
most important suabhente of reconstruction we have to face during 
the next decade. Everyone is agreed that our colossal war debt 
can only be paid-off by vastly increasing the productivity of 
labour; and it is only by enlarging the amount of power used in 
industry per worker employed that the net output of the indi- 
vidual worker can be increased. By net output is here meant the 
value added by the worker to the material he operates upon—that 
is, it is the selling value at the factory minus the cost of the ma- 
terial used. Clearly (except in a country ruled by Mad Hatters) 
a worker cannot be paid wages more than a certain proportion 
of the value he adds to the materials. If he already receives 
such fair proportion, he has no justifiable ground to demand 
more, unless or until he increases his net output. According 
to the Census of Production, the average net output per worker 
in 1907 was only £102 per annum, out of which had to be paid 
not only workers’ wages, but also establishment charges and 
interest on capital. Hence it follows that if the net output, and 
consequently wages, are both to be increased, more power per 
worker must be employed in industry. The worker is now de- 
manding more wages. The only cure for low wages is more net 
output per worker; and the latter involves more power per indi- 
vidual worker. The economic needs of our day, and without 
which we cannot hope to recover our former prosperity, are: (1) 
Cheap food, (2) better housing, (3) higher scientific and technical 
training, (4) more motive power (and relatively cheap coal), and 
(5) a reorganized transport and distribution system. 

Before the war, each worker in the United States had on the 
average 56 p.ct. more power at his disposal than his con/fréve in 
Great Britain. Indeed, if industries in which comparatively little 
power per worker is used be eliminated, it is probable that in 
those industries where power is mostly used—like engineering— 
the American worker used about twice as much power as his 
British competitor. Hence his net output was much greater, and 
his real wages were higher than he would have received over here. 
The American artizan is, I think, undoubtedly better educated, 
and understands how much he benefits by increased output ; and 
accordingly he works for it. Unfortunately, his confrére in this 
country thinks differently. His ideas seem to be: (1) That the 
sum-total of material requirements of his market is a fixed quan- 
tity; and therefore no more than a certain quantity of com- 
modities can be absorbed within a given time. (2) That, if an 
individual worker produces in a given time more than a certain 
net output, he does so to the detriment of his fellows. Conse- 
quently, the net individual output must be limited by rules; and 
no worker must be allowed to exceed such limit. This is the 
British workman’s idea of economics; and ultimately it would be, 
if pursued far enough, disastrous to the country. We need to 
change this point of view of the worker; we need all other classes 
of the community to realize that the whole country must work for 
increased output; and if we want this, we must be prepared to 
put into operation more power than we had previously. 


A WASTEFUL SYSTEM. 


There can be no doubt that before the war power was, and is 
even now, generated on the average very inefficiently in most 
mines and factories. It isimpossible to give a precise figure for 
coal consumption per 8.H.P. produced. Unfortunately there are 
no data for the whole country on which to base such an estimate. 
I have, however, examined a great many statistics, and have made 
some calculations, from which there are grounds for believing that 
it was not less (and probably more) than 5 lbs. per 8.H.P. hour. 
Accepting this figure as the basis of discussion, it would mean 
that, on the average, we are only utilizing about 4 p.ct. of the 
available energy in the coal burnt ; the other 96 p.ct. being wasted. 
This consideration ought alone to make us profoundly dissatisfied 
with the present system. 


FiELps FoR GAs AND ELECTRICITY. 


Personally, so long as I have been in a position to exercise any 
independent judgment upon this question, I have always believed 
the principle of co-operative power production in a densely popu- 
lated industrial country such as ours would ultimately become 
the accepted custom. If sucha principle is to be accepted, there 
seems to be no other really effective way of putting it into opera- 
tion except through the medium of electricity. For just as gas 
isthe most suitable form in which heat energy can be distributed 
and applied in our factories and houses, so power is especially 
the field of electricity. ; 

This question is giving rise to some littledisputation. You had 
a paper last week in which a distinguished engineer, Sir Dugald 
Clerk, endeavoured to delimit the respective fields of gas and elec- 
tricity. I am quite aware there are differences of opinion, but, 
personally, I have had to consider both gas and electricity in con- 
nection with power, light, and heat. I am perfectly convinced if 
I want heat, then (except for very special purposes) I am going to 
use gas. On the other hand, if I am going to generate power for 
industrial purposes, I shall in most cases adopt electricity. The 
question as to whether I use a gas-engine or a steam-turbine as 
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the prime-mover is after all quite subsidiary to the main point. 

The point that is of special interest in this discussion is: Are 

you, or are you not, going to include the electric-motor in your 

cycle? Itdoes not matter what your prime mover is. It is sub- 

sidiary; and I cannot understand anyone saying to-day that the 

future field for power is going to be, on the whole, anything but 
that of electricity. To show you I am quite impartial as to gas 

and electricity, 1 may say if heat is wanted in a convenient form, 
I should certainly distribute it as gas. If you take coal at 45s. 
per ton, gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and electricity at 14d. per 
unit, then it would be found you could buy for one pound sterling 
(or shall we say a “ Bradbury”’) 13,350,000 B.Th.U. in the form 
of coal, 2,250,000 B.Th.U. in the torm of gas, and only 550,000 
B.Th.U..in the form of electricity. Our gas appliances are more 
efficient than our coal appliances; and our electric appliances are 
more efficient than our gas appliances. But with the coal heat- 
ing appliances, you usefully utilize 4 million B.Th.U.; with the 
gas appliances, 1,800,000 B.Th.U.; and with the electric appli- 
ances, 500,000 B.Th.U. You would have to be a very wealthy 
man to be able to afford to use electricity for general heating in 
your house, and except for special purposes (e.g., electric steel 
refining) where very high temperatures are required, it would be 
ruinous to use it for large scale heating operations in factories. The 
question of whether gas or coal is to be preferably used for domestic 
heating purposes in any particular case must be settled by each 
individual householder, who (if he is wise) will consider not only 
the first cost of the fuel used, but also the question of the greater 
cleanliness and convenience of gas (i.e., the labour element). It 
is a matter of personal choice. But there is no question that 
electricity ought to be absolutely ruled-out for house heating, 
except in the houses of the very wealthy. Having said this, you 
will see I am not here to advocate electricity as a panacea; there 
are no such things as panaceas in this world, and you have to 
exercise your judgment. There are limits beyond which a specific 
commodity does not pay to use; and the proper scientific view is 
to try to find out what are the particular fields or the maximum 
uses of the various forms of energy or commodities which are at 
our disposal for effecting certain purposes. 


ADVANTAGES OF Co-OPERATIVE POWER PRODUCTION. 


Well now I want to discuss briefly the advantages of co-opera- 
tive power production. The production of power is becoming 
more and more a specialized process. In the old days, it was 
thought that anybody could burn coal; and the worst of it was 
anybody was allowed to burn it. By this time, however, it ought 
to be understood by the business community that there is a science 
of combustion and heat transmission; and that if fuel economy in 
industry is to be realized men must be trained who will under- 
stand and apply this science. You will not tell me if you train 
up a certain proportion of your engineers in this way, it is not the 
right thing to doto assure getting the best results. Then we know 
that the most economical generation of power is only possible 
with larger units, and a better and more constant load-factor than 
most individual establishments can employ. Hence the capital 
nape for the total horse-power required in the country 
will be greatly reduced. For instance, a manufacturer who has 
to supply his own factory must put down machinery of a capacity 
sufficient to meet his maximum demand. If he does not, he is 
“done.” If he is coupled-up with a scheme of power supply, then 
the people owning the generating station do not have to consider 
his maximum demand, but his average demand, and consequently 
can provide for the normal consumption of power much more 
economically in the way of calculated expenses. 

Again, in large power stations, equipped with the largest and 
most modern units, superintended by specially trained fuel and 
power engineers, it is possible to burn under the boilers with good 
average results inferior grades of coal. Also the recovery of bye- 
products would be more feasible in connection with such stations 
than with small private plants. Some coals are so soft and friable 
in texture that they will not stand transport at all. I have seen 
large quantities of such coal left behind in the mines, and lost to 
the country. I have seen coal whichis mixed in such a way with 
the combustible material that its calorific value is so low that, 
unless it is burned in special appliances, and under the super- 
vision of specially trained men, it will not often be bought or 
looked at. Now if, by certain special devices and certain special 
arrangements, we can use this coal—soft coal or low-grade coal— 
if we can ultimately get 10 p.ct. efficiency out of it, instead of 
its being left down the mine, it is going to be an economy to the 
country. 

Therefore, one of the principal points I want to leave with you 
this afternoon is that a co-operative electrical scheme is going 
to enable vou to use some of the low-grade coals which are not 

being extensively used now. This is a point which the critics of 
the scheme have apparently overlooked; they have all assumed 
that we are going to use the best steam coal. Not at all. The 
schemes are going to prolong the life of the coal measures, and so 
liberate some of the best steam coals for exportation. Is not this 
an important ground of public policy ? 

Another consideration is that co-operative production means 
that the small manufacturers and rural industries generally will 
have cheap power at command. Also an electric motor would 
become part of the equipment of every house—a great boon to 
over-worked housewives. I am not looking at this froma narrow 
point of view, but from the broad point of view of public policy, 


rural industries, it is largely a question of power. If you are 
going to relieve your domestic staff, electric power is going to help 
you. If you do not adopt some comprehensive electric power 
scheme, then other countries are going to have a better time than 
this one. 

PRESENT SYSTEM OF PowER DISTRIBUTION. 


I have shown you that about 18 p.ct. of our power is generated 
in undertakings presided over by 600 authorities in as many 
separate districts. This is technically wrong, and commercially 
uneconomical. It is as though our railway system were composed of 
innumerable small undertakings (municipally or privately owned) 
with half-a-dozen different gauges, indiscriminately laid out, so 
that it was impossible to run a through service of goods or pas- 
senger trains between (say) London and Manchester, or Bristol 
and Newcastle. Also, the average size of the generating stations 
(5000 H.P.) is only about one-fourth what should be the smallest 
machine in a modern public generating station. : 
Hitherto, local jealousies, as well as vested interests, which our 
lawyer-ridden Parliament has fostered far too much, have blocked, 
and are still blocking, the way. How often in the past, in con- 
nection with water, gas, and electric light schemes, has Parlia- 
ment encouraged the formation of small rather than of large and 
more efficient undertakings—a policy which has proved as dis- 
advantageous to the community at large as it has been profitable 
to the lawyers who frequent the Parliamentary Bar. A typical 
example of this sort of thing is afforded by the public electricity 
supply for Greater London (with an area equal to some 693 square 
miles, and a population of 7} millions), in which there are, or 
were recently, no less than 65 separate authorities supplying elec- 
tricity, upon 49 different systems, from 70 generating stations 
containing 585 engines, and distributed at 24 different voltages to 
the consumer, who is charged at one or other of over 70 different 
rates and prices! 

The average size of the generating stations is only 5285 kK.w., 
and of the generating units only 632 K.w. Many of the older 
stations contain reciprocating engines, and some have even to 
cart their coal—a truly ridiculous state of affairs. But, notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, London’s demands for current per 
head of the population has increased fivefold since 1900, and is 
still expanding. There is probably no area in the world which, 
in regard to density of population, easy access by sea to abundant 
fuel, and possibilities in the way of rapidly expanding demands 
for electricity both for power and lighting, is more admirably 
adapted for the development of a public supply of cheap elec- 
tricity under a single authority, with consequent great economy 
of fuel and in the cost of production generally. How long will 
the people of London allow these natural advantages to be nulli- 
fied by the short-sighted policy which has prevailed hitherto ? 


THE CoMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS. 


The Coal Conservation Committee (Power Section), having 
considered the whole question from a technical standpoint, made 
certain recommendations which, having been substantially 
endorsed by the Board of Trade Electric Supply Committee, will 
probably form the basis for legislative proposals in the near 
future; and it will be for the country to say whether or not it 
desires to have the scheme put into operation. It is proposed : 


(a) To divide the country into a limited number of areas (six- 
teen are suggested) throughout each of which there shall 
be a standard periodicity and trunk-main voltage. 

(6) The generating plants and units within each area shall be 
of the largest size required to ensure the maximum fuel 
economy, and general efficiency in working. Units of not 
less than 20,000 H.P. ought to be used, and in the largest 
stations, 50,000 H.P. 

(c) Such plants shall be put down in the most favourable place 
or places for economical generation—as a rule, either at the 
pithead, where a very inferior coal has to be used, or near 
a river or estuary where condensation facilities are best. 

(d) The main trunk system would collect any waste power 
(surplus gas or waste heat) available, which (after conver- 
sion into electric current) would be distributed to where it 
can be profitably used. 


On all these points, Prof. Bone expatiated; but here we must 
be content with the outline of the proposals. In what succeeds, 
too, we give merely a sketch of the remaining points which came 
within the scope of this concluding lecture: 


CHOICE OF PrimME Movers—Gas or STEAM ENGINE. 


We shall not be far wrong in assuming for our present purposes 
that the heat equivalent of the available energy in 1 lb. of a good 
average Coal is 13,000 B.Th.U. Inasmuch as the heat equivalent 
of a horse-power is 2564 B.Th.U., it follows that, were we able 
by any means to transform the available energy in coal into 
mechanical power without loss of any kind, we should obtain a 
horse-power-hour output of work by the expenditure of about 
o'2 lb. of coal. 

There are two principal ways in which we may convert the 
energy of coal into mechanical work. One is by raising steam in 
a boiler and then utilizing as much as possible of the energy of 
the steam in some form of steam-engine, either of the recipro- 
cating or turbine type; the other by gasifying the coal completely 
in some form of gas-producer, where the incandescent fuel is con- 
verted into a mixture of CO., CO, Hz, CH,, and No, under the 
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gas in an internal combustion engine. Both these methods are, 
of course, imperfect ; but it may perhaps be of interest if we com- 
pare them from the point of view of thermal efficiency. 

In the first place, the thermal efficiency of a good modern type 
of\coal-fired boiler is not far short of that of the gasification of 
coal in a gas-producer, when allowance is made for the fact that 
it is\necessary to clean and cool the resultant gas before it is 
delivered to the engine. We shall not be far wrong in putting 
down. the efficiency of each method under good working condi- 
tions at about 75 p.ct. Now, under favourable working conditions, 
a gas-engine will convert about 27 p.ct. of the energy of the gas 
supplied into available horse power, so that the coal consumption 
required to obtain a shaft-horse-power-hour by means of the com- 
bination of an efficient gas-producer and a gas-engine need not be 
more than 1 lb. 

0°20 
0°75 X 0°27 
Fifteen years ago, the efficiency of the best type of reciprocating 
engine was not more than about 13'5 p.ct.; so that the combina- 
tion of the best steam-boiler and engine of that day did not con- 
vert more than perhaps 10 p.ct. of the available energy of the coal 
into shaft-horse-power. Hence the coal consuinption of such a 
system would be: 
0'20 
0°75 X 0°135 
During recent years such great advances have been made in the 
development of the steam-turbine that it has for the time being 
entirely out-distanced the gas-engine as a power station machine, 
except for small units of (say) less than 3000-B.H.P. capacity. 
According to the published results of trials on the new 35,000 11.P. 
Parsons turbo-alternator erected at the Fisk Street Power Station 
in Chicago, the fuel consumption on so large a turbine steam set 
(assuming a boiler efficiency of 75 p.ct.) has now been reduced 
to 1 lb. of coal per shaft-horse-power-hour. There is thus now 
probably little to choose between the thermal efficiencies of the 
best types of steam and gas systems, each working under the most 
favourable conditions. But from the point of view of the size of 
units, the turbine has shot far ahead of its rival. The Parsons 
turbo-alternator recently installed at Chicago is 35,000 H.P. capa- 
city, far surpassing anything yet attempted with an internal com- 
bustion engine unit. Whereas a gas-engine only works at its 
highest efficiency with a high load factor, a turbine maintains its 
efficiency over a wider range of load than its rival, and at a low load 
far surpasses it. A gas-engine requires much more lubrication, 
but on the other hand usually less cooling water than a turbine; 
and, owing to its simpler construction, the turbine requires less 
adjustment and repairs, and is more reliable than its rival. 

These considerations have led to the almost universal adop- 
tion of the steam-turbine for large power stations, except in cases 
where there are available supplies of surplus gases from coke- 
ovens, blast-furnaces, or the like. Sir Dugald Clerk, from this 
place last week seemed to me to argue rather against the employ- 
ment of steam turbines in power stations. He said the efficiency 
of the best electric power station to-day was no more than 13 p.ct. 
I think the general reply to this is that the large power station 
has adopted the big turbine. This has not been by magic, but by 
results. On the other hand, for comparatively small units—(say) 
up to 3000-H.p.—where the load factor is uniformly high and not 
subject to abrupt variations, the gas-engine has certain advan- 
tages. In any case, however, the choice between the two rival 
systems will not usually be determined on purely thermal con- 
siderations, but on other equally important factors. 


= 1 lb. per b.H.P.-hour. 


= 2°0 lb. per 8.H.P.-hour. 


Economy oF LARGE GENERATING STATIONS. 


What Prof. Bone said on this subject can be conveniently 

summed up as follows: 

(a) Better condensation facilities. 

(6) Makes possible the large machine with higher boiler pressures 
(450 lbs.) and complicated but more efficient steam cycles. 
High boiler pressure with large turbo-alternators give greater 
thermal efficiencies than are possible on any combination in 
smaller sets; for very high steam pressures are not economical 
with small turbines because of larger proportionate cleaning. 

(c) The use of very large machines, employing complex steam 
cycles, is not justifiable unless the load factor is good (which 
should be at least 50 p.ct. or more). 


Coat Economy at A LARGE STATION. 


(a) Coal used = 10,500 B.Th.U. per Ib. (poor quality). 
(b) Actual consumption = 19,500 B.Th.U. per kw.-hour sent out 
(theoretically 3435 B.Th.U. per xw.-hour). 
Effieiency = 3435 
19500 


There has been some misunderstandi~~ on this question. 
my friend, Prof. Cobb, who followec 
sity, in an article in the current m 
Review,” and Sir Dugald Clerk last we 
electric power station is working with 
ciency. I think we can do something 
informed on good authority, and I am ai rized to say that, at 
one of the largest power stations in this cc utry, using an inferior 
grade of coal (10,500 B.Th.U. per pound), the actual coal con- 
sumption corresponds to an expenditure of 19,500 B.Th.U. per 
Kw.-hour sent out. If you calculate this out, you will find that 
it is nearly 17} p.ct. efficiency. Therefore the figure Prof. Cobb 


= 0°176. 
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and Sir Dugald Clerk have adopted may be improved upon, and 
is being improved upon. In one of the much-derided super- 
stations now in course of erection in this country, and which will 
probably be in operation by the end of the present year, the plant 
has been so designed that it is confidently anticipated that no 
more than 16,000 B.Th.U. will be expended per kw.-hour sent 
out. The efficiency will therefore be quite 20 p.ct. They expect 
it will be a little higher. If this is so, then I think that the whole 
of the criticism on the thermal basis has been answered in regard 
to this scheme. 

I have endeavoured in brief outline to explain the grounds of 
the scheme as recommended ; and I think that a very strong case 
can be put forward in support of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, and that the critics have really not touched the main issues 
involved. I personally hope that the country will take up this 
matter and carry it out on some comprehensive lines. It is nothing 
to do with the question of whether the system should be owned 
by the Government, by municipalities, or by private enterprise. I 
have my doubts about the nationalization of such things. 


Before concluding the lecture, Prof. Bone threw on the screen 
a number of photographs illustrating the immense operations of 
the North-East Coast Company, which is a large example of co- 
operative electricity supply. In this system, where waste gas is 
used, it is burned under boilers for the generation of steam. The 
lecturer went on to show pictures of the Skinningrove Iron- 
Works, where they have completed arrangements for making 
steel sections with a total consumption of 1°6 tons of coal per ton 
of finished section. If it were not for electricity, he remarked, 
this could not possibly be done. In this case the waste gas is 
used in a 1600 Kw-hour gas-engine. This, he said, was the first 
electric-driven rolling mill to be put into operation in this country. 
Molten pig iron is converted into steel in open-hearth furnaces 
heated by the gas from the blast-furnaces and coke-ovens. No 
more coal is expended in doing this; and the highest eco- 
nomy possible had there been achieved in connection with the 
manufacture of steel, through the application of electricity gene- 
rated by the explosion of a mixture of gas and air in an internal 
combustion engine. Prof. Bone believes they have sent out 
current at Skinningrove at 224 p.ct. efficiency, having regard to 
the heating value of the gas taken. 


On the motion of Dr. M. O. Forster, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
PATCHELL, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Prof. Bone. 








Presentation to Mr. R. S. Tobey. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Commercial Section of the 
Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, a 
presentation of a handsome piece of plate, consisting of a silver 
tea set and salver, was made to Mr. R. Seymour Tobey, the Hon. 
Secretary of the section. It was inscribed: 


Presented to R. Seymour Tobey by the Members of 
the Commercial Section of the Southern District 
Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, 
March, 1919. 


In handing over the gift, Mr. W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick, one 
of the founders of the Commercial Section ten years ago, men- 
tioned that soon after the inauguration of the Section, Mr. Tobey 
was appointed the Hon. Secretary ; and as a result of his energies, 
and the unfailing courtesy that he extended to the members, the 
section had grown until nearly a hundred undertakings were 
members at the present time. Mr. Price also pointed out that this 
was a unique presentation, as Mr. Tobey was not giving up the 
Hon. Secretaryship ; it was presented to him for the hard work he 
had undertaken on their behalf, and especially for the amount of 
extra work of the last four years. Mr. Tobey expressed his hearty 
thanks to the members for their handsome gift—saying that he 
would treasure it the more because of the happy memories he had 
of the kindness of members in the past. 


i 
—_ 


Temporary Increase of Charges Act——The Newtown and 
Llanllwchaiarn Urban District Council have made application 
to the Local Government Board for an Order under the Statutory 
Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act. 

Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association—The Spring 
Meeting of the Association will be held at Bury St. Edmund’s on 
May 1, when the programme, in addition to the ordinary business, 
will consist of the Presidential Address of Mr. H. R. Wimburst, 
and a paper by Mr. W. W. Townsend, entitled “ Water-Gas Plant 
at Colchester.” The members will be entertained at luncheon by 
the Chairman and Directors of the Bury St. Edmund’s Gas 
Company ; and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. M. Paternoster) says 
it is also proposed to revive the evening dinner. 

New Capital Issues.—The. Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury give notice that, pending the amendment of the Defence of 
the Kealm Regulation 30 F, they have made a general license for 
issues of capital by companies resident, and carrying on business, 
in the United Kingdom for capital purposes within the United 
Kingdom, provided that in every prospectus offering to the public 
for subscription or purchase any issue made under such general 
license a statement is included that “no part of the proceeds of 
the issue is to be applied for capital purposes outside the United 
Kingdom or to replace money which has been so applied.” 
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COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MIDLAND SECTION. 


A Meeting of the Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association was held on Saturday last at the Danum Hotel, 
Doncaster—Mr. J. A. Witson (the Chairman of the Section) 
presiding over a large attendance. 


The CuarrMan said it was a great pleasure to him to offer, on 
behalf of the Midland Section, a hearty welcome to the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. B. V. Hollingworth, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
of Birchenwood, who had come down that afternoon specially 
to address the section. 

Mr. HoLLincwortu, before proceeding with his address, said 
he need hardly mention that he valued very much the privilege of 
being able to address the Midland Section. He considered it his 
duty, as the President, to make as close an acquaintance with the 
members of the Association as circumstances would allow. He 
recognized that the office of President was one of considerable 
honour and responsibility. In making this visit to the Midland 
Section, he was carrying out what he considered to be one of his 
principal responsibilities in taking a share in the section’s trans- 
actions. He thought when a President presumed to address the 
members of his association he ought to endeavour to deal with 
some subject which would be of value to the industry as a whole. 
This was the reason he had chosen the subject of his address, 
which he then proceeded to deliver. 


COKE-OVEN GAS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF HEAT, LIGHT, 
AND POWER. 


Perhaps the most serious and important problem now exercising 
the minds of all who have to deal with fuel in its various forms is 
that of the conservation of our coal supplies and the economical 
production of heat, light, and power. This problem is one of the 
greatest importance to the coke-oven industry, both as regards 
the magnitude of the industry and because of the fact that it 
cannot be said that the most is at present being made of the gas 
obtained by carbonizing coal in coke-ovens. I should like to 
refer to a passage in the Presidential Address which it was my 
privilege to deliver before the Association, wherein it was stated 
that the future development of the coking industry would probably 
be in two main directions—viz., that coke-oven plants would 
become (1) large heat, light, and power producers, or (2) large 
centres of chemical activity. It is with a view of assisting in the 
development in one of these directions that the following notes 
are presented. ‘ 

Having regard to the important bearing that this subject has 
on the conservation of coal, and in view of the fact of the projected 
centralizing of heat and power production, and also because of the 
great change now taking place in carbonizing methods, this is cer- 
tainly an opportune time to draw the attention of public supply 
authorities to the advantages of coke-oven gas for the above pur- 
poses. I am one of those who believe, notwithstanding the extra- 
vagant claims of electrical engineers, that the very best and most 
economical way of treating coal for the production of heat, light, 
and power is by carbonizing the coal and subsequently recovering 
gas, coke, and bye-products. I also believe that the very best 
way of carrying out this carbonization is in the modern bye-product 
coke-oven, which ensures the production of a large quantity of 


cheap gas, the maximum yield of products, and the best quality 
of coke. 


CLosER Co-OPERATION BETWEEN THE GAS AND COKE 
INDUSTRIES. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to say also that, just as we consider 
coke-ovens to be the ideal carbonizing system, so also it must 
be agreed that the existing gas-works distributing organization 
is the best and most efficient. For these reasons I think there is 
great need for closer co-operation between the gas and the coke 
industries. On the one hand, such co-operation would result in 
the gas distributing authorities being supplied with a cheap and 
suitable gas without the necessity of spending money on exten- 
sions ; and, on the other hand, it would result in a remunerative 
outlet being found for spare coke-oven gas, which in many cases 
is not now being economically used. Of course, it should not be 
understood that I am recommending the universal use of coke- 
oven gas by gas authorities, but only where the circumstances of 
geographical position, availability of supply, and the necessity of 
gas-works extension to carbonizing plants, &c., justifies itsserious 
consideration. 


AVAILABILITY OF COKE*OVEN GaAs. 


In pleading for the extension of the use of coke-oven gas for 
town purposes, it should not be understood that I am confessing 
to the fact that coke-oven gas is at present being wasted to any 
large degree. But it is certainly true that it is not being employed 
for purposes which utilize in the best way its full and more special 
value. Generally speaking,it may be stated that wherever coke- 
ovens are situated in reasonably close proximity to large centres 
of gas consumption, and have quantities of surplus gas available, 
there should be no technical or commercial barrier to the utiliza- 
tion of such gas for town purposes. Further, the quantity of such 
surplus gas available could be greatly increased by the adop- 





were created for the gas. It is well known that on most coking 
plants, especially those of a regenerative type, large quantities of 
heat and gas are used in directions known to be wasteful—.c., in 
firing boilers, &c. If such gas could be sold at reasonable rates, 
other and more economical methods of steam-raising would 
quickly be found. It is doubtful if it has been properly realized 
how important a part the possibility of economically using the 
spare gas from ovens has played in the choice of the system of 
oven put down. 

Where there has not been any possibility of properly using the 
spare gas, the non-regenerative type has in most cases been 
chosen, because of its lower cost; but where the spare gas could 
be sold to town authorities, there is no question that ovens of the 
regenerative type would be invariably chosen. To go still further, 
wherever new coking plants are erected adjacent to large centres 
of population, if there was a certainty of a demand for gas for 
town purposes, there is no doubt that modifications in the heating 
of the ovens could be arranged so as to permit the whole of the 
gas produced, and not merely the surplus, to be available for town 
purposes. 


SUITABILITY OF CoKE-OvEN GAs FoR Town PuRPOSES. 


It is to be feared that whatever criticism has been made against 
the use of coke-oven gas for this purpose, both as regards com- 
position, heating, and illuminating value, constancy of supply, 
and freedom from impurities, has been based upon the quality 
produced under ordinary coking conditions, when the quality of 
the gas was of no importance; whereas these conditions can be 
greatly modified to give a gas suitable in all respects for town 
purposes where a production of such a gas was of importance. 
The modern tendency of lighting authorities to dispose of a gas 
of lower illuminating power, but of constant and reasonable 
calorific value, should be supported and encouraged wherever pos- 
sible by members of the coking industries, not only because of its 
bearing on the supply of low-priced gas, but also because it 
permits of co-operation between them and gas engineers, which 
would not be so readily attainable if a very rich gas of high illu- 
minating power were required. 

It may be safely stated that experience has demonstrated, in 
this country and many others, that coke-oven gas could be made 
as suitable as retort generated gas for any purposes whatever. 
The ability of taking-off gas from coal at any stage of its carbon- 
ization, by the provision of double mains with suitable adjustment 
connections between them, enables gas of practically any calo- 
rific value to be obtained. At many ot our larger coking installa- 
tions, calorimeters installed for recording the values of the gas 
supply to gas-engines, &c., have demonstrated that there is no diffi- 
culty whatever in ensuring a constant supply of gas of a calorific 
value between 450 and 500 B.Th.U. gross, even without the aver- 
aging effect of a gasholder. 

As to illuminating power, while the amount of information avail- 
able relating to coke-oven gas is not usually so great or reliable as 
that relating to calorific values, yet there should not be any fear 
that a suitable illuminating power could not be maintained. This 
is entirely a question of the quantity of the richer gas reserved for 
the purpose, or, alternatively, of the amount of re-enrichment of 
the gas by washing with benzolized creosote prior to delivering 
it to gas-works mains. With respect to impurities, the advantage 
would appear to be all on the side of the coke-ovens. The exact- 
ing needs of the metallurgical industry, which requires a coke as 
free as possible from sulphur, compel the use of a thoroughly 
picked and washed slack. This results in the presence of a lower 
quantity of sulphur compounds in the gas from coke-ovens—fre- 
quently by zo p.ct.—than in that from gas-works, where it has 
not been considered essential to employ such a clean class of coal. 
So far as ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen are concerned, 
nothing more may be said than that all these impurities have to 
be completely eliminated from the gases ; and the necessary plant 
would have to be put down to absolutely ensure this. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty likely to be encountered by the 
coke-oven manager in the supply of coke-oven gas for town pur- 
poses would be the difficulty of ensuring a constant supply. It 
has been considered that the possibility of miners’ strikes would 
effectually prevent any extension of the use of coke-oven gas; but 
it should be remembered that gas-works themselves would suffer 
from the same inability to supply, if it were not for the fact that 
they usually carry considerable stocks of coal. The same remedy 
is, of course, equally available to the coke-oven owner. In the 
case of other labour disturbances—such as strikes of railwaymen 
or carters—the advantage is again with coke-ovens, since they 
are invariably situated adjacent to the producing collieries. 


CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFYING THE UsE oF CoKE-OvEN GAS FOR 
PuBLic SERVICES. 


It is the generally accepted opinion that coal gas at present 
offers the best and most economical medium for the supply of 
energy in the form of heat, light, and power. To ensure this pre- 
eminent position in the future, however, gas must be supplied at 
the lowest possible price; and I believe that to those gas autho- 
rities who are favourably situated, in the vicinity of coking plants, 
the possibility of procuring a supply of suitable gas therefrom 
provides a means of crushing electrical competition for many 
years to come. Wherever, therefore, large gas-works are situated 
in the midst of an increasing population and in the neighbourhood 





tion of modifications in coking plant and practice if a demand 





of coke-ovens able and willing to supply them with suitable gas, 
it is to the mutual interest of both undertakings that co-operation 
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—manufacture on the one hand, and distribution on the other— 
should take place. This is especially justified where, possibly 
through long postponement of extensions, the latter are urgently 
needed, as it can be taken for granted that it would require much 
less time and money to adapt a coking plant to the supply of the 
gas than it would to erect a new installation of gas-works plant. 
There is no question but that, generally speaking, coke-oven pro- 
prietors can afford, and are willing, to sell their surplus gas at a 
much lower figure than any gas-works can make it for. In many 
cases, it could be bought for less than half what it costs to pro- 
duce on a gas-works. Since this is so, it will be seen what enor- 
mous power is available to the hand of the gas engineer in over- 
coming competition. 

With respect to the maximum distances which coke-oven gas 
could be economically conveyed, these are much longer than is 
generally thought. On the Continent and in America, gas has been 
conveyed quite satisfactorily over distances above a hundred 
miles. There need be no hesitation in accepting up to fifty 
miles as being practicable limits of supply; and there are a 
sufficient number of large towns within this distance of all the 
coking plants of this country which could take much more than 
the total gas available therefrom. Any considerable extension in 
the use of coke-oven gas in the direction indicated would almost 
render unnecessary the great central power and heat distributing 
centres of which we are now hearing so much, and the enormous 
outlay which such schemes entail. Every large colliery, through its 
coking plant, would naturally become such a centre, and would 
have the advantage that it would make use of the already pro- 
perly organized distributing agency of the gas authorities. 

Another important reason why gas engineers should give con- 
sideration to the use of coke-oven gas is to be found in the great 
increase in labour costs and difficulties connected with the em- 
ployment of men. Asa result of these, the gas industry is rapidly 
coming to the decision that relief can only be obtained in systems 
of carbonizing in which the minimum number of men is employed. 
Pre-eminent among such systems is, of course, the coke-oven, 
which can show lower operating costs for carbonizing than among 
other known systems. This is principally due to the large bulk of 
coal dealt with per oven per manemployed. Coke-oven managers 
who have had gas-works experience will know the great difference 
in operating costs in the respective systems, and are confirmed in 
their belief that the advantage is due to bulk carbonization render- 
ing possible economy in handling. Now if gas authorities are to 
take the fullest advantage of such methods, they are faced with 
certain alternatives. Either they must instal in their gas-works 
large chamber or coke-oven or vertical retorts, or they may take 
gas in bulk from the nearest coking plant. 

Having regard to the enormous capital expenditure involved 
in the installation of either coke-ovens or vertical retorts, gas 
authorities will surely be well advised to give serious thought to 
the great possibilities of taking a portion of the gas they require 
from the nearest coking plant able to provide them with it. An 
argument bearing on this subject, of perhaps wider significance 
on account of its national importance, is that of the possibility of 
reducing the transport and handling of coal from mine to gas- 
works by taking gas in bulk from coke-ovens. The cost of these 
services is, of course, in all cases put upon the price of the coal. 
Latterly it has been made clear to most gas engineers that their 
industry is not being supplied with as good a quality of coal as it 
might be, and schemes of co-operative cleaning of coal—picking, 
screening, and washing—by gas authorities working together have 
been seriously considered. By this means the provision of cleaner 
coal would be possible, and considerable improvement in quality 
and quantity of gas, coke, and products would accrue. 

But such treatment, while saving the cost of transport and 
handling of useless matter, would still entail the handling and 
carriage of the moisture left in from the washing process. Taking 
the whole of the coal carbonized in gas-works at approximately 
16 million tons per annum, and the moisture retained by the 
coal at 10 p.ct., there is seen to be involved the transport, &c., of 
some 13 million tons. And it should be remembered that from 
the mine to the retort this quantity would have to be handled 
four or five times. The inevitable conclusion that is come to 
after consideration of these facts is that, wherever gas authorities 
can obtain gas made from coal, the cost of which has not been 
inflated by these charges, it should be obtained, and can be 
obtained, considerably cheaper than if the authorities manu- 
factured it themselves. Such favourably-placed gas companies 
should therefore cut out at once not only the cost of handling 
and transport of the impurities and moisture of coal, but of the 
coal itself, by co-operation with their coke-oven friends. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SUPPLY OF CoKE-OVEN Gas. 


_ Having regard to the stringent regulations (and penalties for 
infringement of them) to which gas authorities have to conform, 
it will be evident that the supply of coke-oven gas will require 
very careful supervision on the part of the coke-oven manager. It 
may be taken, however, they would be quite equal to the duties, 
and willing to co-operate with gas engineers so as to provide gas 
of satisfactory quality. In this matter, one observes a tendency 
to require a quite unnecessary degree of perfection as to quantity 
and quality of supply. No doubt this is born of a not yet allayed 
suspicion of the properties of coke-oven gas, and would disappear 
with experience. It should be pointed out, however, that the more 
stringent the conditions of supply, as to calorific power and illumi- 
nating power and regularity of supply, the higher the cost to the gas 





authority purchasing. For to meet such exacting conditions, the 
coke-oven owner will have to spend more money on apparatus to 
ensure compliance with them, and will be able to set apart for the 
purpose a smaller quantity of the richer gas from his ovens, all of 
which will necessarily make the gas more costly. Undoubtedly 
the cheapest gas could be sold where it formed only a portion of 
the total output of the gas authority, in which case considerable 
latitude in illuminating and calorific value, as well as in quantity 
delivered per hour, would be possible. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, guarantees would be required covering the following points: 

1.—Quantity of Gas to be Supplied and Accepted per Hour, Day, 
or Week, with in some cases special arrangements as to gas sup- 
plied during week ends and holidays, when many of the processes 
associated with collieries and coke-ovens are stopped—thus ren- 
dering available a larger quantity of surplus gas from the ovens, 
which must always remain at work. 

2.—The Pressure at which the Gas should be Supplied.—In most 
cases, it would probably be found best to deliver the gas at 
such pressure as would be ample to fill the gasholders at the gas- 
works. The initial pressure at the coke-ovens would then depend 
on the pressure required for this purpose, and on the size and 
length of the supplying mains. 

3-—Quantities of Impurities—Where purified gas is supplied— 

and this appears to be indicated in most cases—absolute freedom 
from sulphuretted hydrogen is essential. But possibly a little 
latitude in respect of naphthalene and ammonia would be per- 
mitted. A gas containing not more than 4 grains of the former and 
o'5 grain of the latter per 100 c.ft. would no doubt be required 
and supplied. As to sulphur compounds, no difficulty in conform- 
ing to the usual standards need be apprehended, since, arising out 
of the use of a washed fuel, coke-oven gas usually contains less 
carbon disulphide than gas from gas-works. As to the quan- 
tity of inert constituents permitted in coke-oven gas, if the calorific 
om: are fully maintained, it is difficult to see the utility of limit- 
ing these uunecessary constituents of gas; but in the interests of 
both seller and purchaser, they should be reduced to the lowest 
limits all-round economy will allow. 

4.—Calorific and Illuminating Value—Minimum, and in some 
cases maximum, values may be stipulated. Probably a gross 
calorific value of s00 B.Th.U. would be found to be most satis- 
factory to both parties, having regard to the price of such quality 
in comparison with gas of higher value. Some latitude of (say) 
50 B.Th.U. above or below this figure should be allowed. As to 
illuminating power, it is difficult to see what advantages would 
be gained by the inclusion of complicated stipulations relating to 
candle power ; and it is hoped such would be found to be quite 
unnecessary. 

5.—Payment.—Probably a sliding-scale system of payment, 
recognizing the principle that it is the number of heat units that 
is to be paid for would be found to be most satisfactory. It 
might be advisable also to embody in such a system a clause per- 
mitting a larger volume of gas to be delivered at certain periods, 
week ends, &c., for which a lower price might be accepted. This 
might be advantageous to both industries, in so far as it would 
dispense with the need of labour at gas-works during week ends, 
for which extra payment has to be made, and as it permits of the 
supply of a larger quantity of gas at those times when the con- 
sumption of gas at coke-ovens and collieries is least. It is diffi- 
cult, and almost unnecessary, to lay down an opinion as to the 
value of a purified coke-oven gas to gas concerns; but having 
regard to the published costs of manufacture of gas at gas-works, 
it would appear that such works would be the gainers if they 
could purchase suitable gas at a price after the order of ts. 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 

Mr. HoLiincworth, concluding, said he had dealt with this 
important and complicated subject in a very general manner 
indeed—first, with the principal object of drawing the attention 
of gas supply authorities to the position. In the discussion, he 
hoped the speakers, in the interests of the industry, would take 
up the same attitude—that was to say, that they would endeavour 
to present before the gas supply authorities the huge possibilities 
of taking gas in bulk from coking plants. He was not there to 
endeavour to at all assist the individual members of the Midland 
Section, but rather to take the very much larger view of en- 
deavouring to assist the whole coking industry. This explained 
the extraordinary lack of detail in the address. He would like 
to put before the meeting the point of view of the coking industry 
with respect to the great schemes of centralized supply of heat, 
light, and power now being considered by various committees and 
associations. The fascination which electrical schemes seemed 
to have—naturally to electrical engineers, but not so easily under- 
stood in regard to the general public—was fast driving the 
Government of this country into extremely costly ventures of 
supply which, in his opinion, were not at all justified. In this 
connection, he would like to direct attention to the lecture by Sir 
Dugald Clerk, at the Society of Arts the previous week, in which 
he had said it would be the greatest mistake imaginable to set 
up new centres of supply which would take for their object the 
supply of electric light and heating by the burning of coal under 
boilers. He was sure his hearers would agree that, as an in- 
dustry and as individuals, the coking engineers were all deeply 
interested in this question; and as members of such an important 
industry it was their duty to see that, wherever possible, the gas 
which they generated, and of which the best was not now being 








made, should in any such national scheme be made the fullest 
possible use of. 
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YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association was held 
last Saturday week, at the Gas Committee rooms of the Halifax 
Corporation. The Presinent (Mr. E. L. Oughton, of Longwood) 
occupied the chair. 


The members were welcomed by Mr. W. B. M‘Lusxy (Gas 
Engineer to the Halifax Corporation), on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. He said he was glad to have the opportunity of spending 
an afternoon with the juniors. Asa matter of fact they were all 
juniors alike in the matter of experience and knowledge, whatever 
institution they belonged to, and were learning every day. Those 
who were not doing this, were victims of that unfortunate disease 
known as “ swelled head.” Gas engineers had had a severe test- 
ing time during the past four-and-a-half years of war, while the 
boys had been doing their bit at the front. They had many times 
almost had to face the great problem of the meeting of the immov- 
able mass on the one hand and the irresistible force on the other. 
When this occurred, one had to choose. They had been stripping 
the gas until they had not 15 oz. in the pound left; and they had 
been obliged to sell it as 16 oz. to the pound. When they had 
been asked the reason why, they dared not say. They had been 
short of coal; and the coal they had secured had had about 4 cwt. 
of clinker to the ton. He mentioned these among their diffi- 
culties, not by way of complaint, but as a means of encourage- 
ment for the future, because what they had done under the strain 
of the war period, gave hope for the maintenance of efficiency 
in their undertakings in peace times; and by profiting from the 
lessons of the war, they might become better servants of their 
undertakings, and better citizens of the community. 

The PrEsIDENT said the members appreciated the welcome 
given by Mr. M‘Lusky, and the kindness of the Gas Committee in 
allowing the members the room for the meeting and the facilities 
for the inspection of the plant. They all hoped they would have 
learned something by their attendance, and would be able to help 
one another by speaking of their own experiences. 


Mr, F, Pykett (Halifax) then read the following paper. 


THE GROUP OR DUCT SYSTEM OF LIGHTING. 


In submitting this paper, I trust you will not be under the im- 
pression that it is in any way what may be termed “ trade puff,” or 
that I am boosting this system of lighting to the detriment of all 
or any other. I simply wish to give a plain description of the 
fitting-up of the installation, and remark upon any advantages, 
disadvantages, or peculiarities I have found whereby it differs 
from other methods. At present, in Halifax we have only two 
installations—one at the gas-works, and the one of which I am 
about to speak. 

Having personally been successful in obtaining orders for the 
lighting of several workshops and mills in town, I can safely say 
that I hold no brief for one system over another, unless that sys- 
temis specially adapted for one certain kind of work or business. 
The installation in question-is fitted in a cotton spinning mill 
comprised of ten floors. The lower five floors were lit by elec- 
tricity; the upper five by flat-flame gas-burners fitted on ordinary 
double and single arm pendants in rows of 9 to 14—the number 
varying according to the length of the mill. Altogether there 
were 190 2-light and 84 1-light pendants—464 burners inall. The 
lighting was totally inadequate ; and the incandescent system was 
recommended. The question that arose was, what type of burner 
would be most suitable to adopt, having regard to the abnormal 
amount of light fluff and dust in suspension, despite the fans used 
to ventilate the room. After careful consideration, the duct and 
group system of lighting was selected; all the air required for 
combustion being drawn from the outside. Thissystem appealed 
to the proprietors, as they had experienced difficulty with fluff in 
earlier installations of incandescent gas lighting in their other 
ordinary mills. 

To demonstrate the suitability of the system, it was decided 
that twelve 300 c.p. lamps should be fixed on approval. These 
were to take the place of twelve 2-light pendants. They were 
fitted in the top room—a small compressor from stock being 
used. The installation proved a success from the start, and the 
lighting of the whole of the upper five floors was proceeded with 
at once. The 300 c.p. lamps took the place of the double-arm 
pendants, andthe 150 c.p.lamps displaced the single-arm pendants. 
The existing points were found to be quite suitable, with the ex- 
ception that in two rooms one row of pendants was entirely dis- 
pensed with. The total number of incandescent lamps fixed was 
179 of 300 c.p., and 74 of 150 c.p. 

A Keith “C” size rotary belt-driven compressor, complete with 
return governor valve, pressure oil feed, fast and loose pulleys, 
capable of discharging 2000 c.ft. per hour at 80 in. water column, 
was fixed on the sixth floor (the lowest of the gas-lighted rooms) 
near to the 4-in. cast-iron existing low-pressure trunk gas-main. 
This main runs vertically from the bottom to the top floor. A 
4-in. maleable iron strengthening clip, with a 2-in. outlet, was con- 
nected to this trunk main; a 2-in. hole bored in the main; and a 
connection made to the inlet of the compressor with a 2-in. 
wrought-iron tube. A 2-in. control cock was fitted to the inlet 
pipe. A 2-in. wrought-iron trunk high-pressure main was run 
vertically at the side of the existing low-pressure main from the 
sixth floor to the top one. Theend of this main rests on the floor 








of the sixth room, and 2 in. by 1 in. tees were left, and 1 in. high- 
pressure gland cocks, which allowed individual control to each 
room. The outlet of the compressor is connected into this trunk 
supply pipe about 2 ft. from the base (the connection being more 
easily made at this height) ; and the length of piping below forms 
a small reservoir for any oil that may be thrown forward from 
the compressor. 

A description of one floor will be sufficient ; the principle being 
the same throughout. The only difference was in the arrange- 
ment of the burners, varied to suit the work carried out in the 
different rooms, and in accordance with the position of the 
machinery. Whereas with ordinary high or low pressure lighting, 
one set of pipes is sufficient, in this system it is necessary to 
have three distinct and separate sets of pipes—namely, one pipe 
charged and supplying high-pressure gas, one carrying the air for 
mixing with the gas to the injector, and one supplying the mixture 
of gas and air from the injector to the burners. The principle 
upon which the system is designed is that, in place of each indi- 
vidual burner having a gas injector and air intake, one injector is 
utilized to supply any number of burners varying from three to 
seven. It can be arranged for the air either to be drawn in at the 
injector itself or through the pipe or duct connected to it from the 
outside. The mixture of gas and air is then carried forward from 
the injector to the several burners. 

Having previously decided that the existing points [see fig. 1] 
would be suitable, it will be seen that the gas supply pipes could, 
with very little alteration, be used to carry the mixture of gas and 
air. The trunk supply feeding the four 1-in. pipe lines, together 
with the cross pieces, was entirely taken out ; the lines being con- 
nected again, and each one becoming separate and distinct from 
the others. 

These four lines were again divided [see fig. 2| into two sec- 
tions ; each with from five to seven points. Tees were inserted 
approximately in the centre of the eight sections, to which the 
injectors were connected with 3-ft. lengths of piping. It was con- 
sidered more likely that an even distribution of the mixture to the 
lamps would be secured by this method than by fitting the injec- 
tor direct on to the tee. The 2-in. wrought-iron air-ducts were 
run diagonally to these sections across the rooms, through the 
window frame, to the outside. To this end of each was attached 
a copper gauze. The pipes were fixed about 2 ft. away from the 
injectors—thus allowing sufficient room for a connection to be 
made to each of the 2 in. by 1 in. tees that were left opposite 
each injector. 

A 1-in. high-pressure gas supply pipe was now taken from the 
control cock down the room to the far set of injectors; and two 
3.in. supplies were led off from this supply pipe across the room 
near to, and parallel with, the air-ducts. Tees were left at suit- 
able points near the injectors, into which were fixed screw-down 


high-pressure gas-cocks; a connection being made from these. 


to the injector by means of }-in. solid-drawn copper tube. The 
length of }-in. pipe was made as short as possible. The roofing 
being arched concrete, strong suitable clips to hold the air-duct 
as well as the 1-in. high-pressure gas-pipes were made to fit on to 
the H girders that supported the floors. 

The lamps consist of a wrought-iron and flexible drop stem, and 
a light square riveted frame into which fit the four opal panes of 
reflecting glass. The frame is held in position at the end of the 
iron stem by means of the superheater. The lamps are screwed 
into the mixture pipes at the existing points. Ordinary 300 c.p. 
size and type of high-pressure gas mantles are used, and burned 
off in the usual manner. 

Owing to the inability to secure a Class A certificate for the 
materials, the commencement of the 1917 lighting season was 
drawing near before everything was ready for trial. It was also 
necessary to carry out the major portion of the work during the 
week-ends. The compressor gave no trouble at all, and worked 
quite satisfactorily from the commencement. The whole of the 
joints and connections in the high-pressure supply pipes were 
charged-up to 5 lbs. pressure and tested by painting with oil. The 
working pressure is 3 lbs. It was not necessary to test any of the 
other pipe lines; there being no pressure in the air-duct, and 
slightly under 4 in. water-column in the mixture pipes. — 

The principle of the adjustment of the injector is similar to that 
of a Keith high-pressure lamp. The first adjustments to the 
injectors were established without difficulty, with the following 
exceptions: Certain sections of burners, on being extinguished, 
lit-back to the injector, and the explosion in the mixture pipe 
caused all the mantles on these sections to burst. It was dis- 
covered that the trouble arose from: 


A.—Two injectors had been connected from tees on the air 
duct, as shown in fig. 3. This caused both sections con- 
nected to this one tee to light-back. When both were 
supplied separately from the duct, the trouble was over- 
come. 


B.—Another section to give the same trouble was one of the six 
150 c.p. lamps in a corner of the top room, which necessi- 
tated a considerable length of 1 in. pipe from the 2 in. duct. 
To this section an injector was fitted, which took the air in 
at the injector itself, and not from the duct. This overcame 
the difficulty. 


We received a complaint about two weeks after commencing, 
to the effect that certain sections of burners were burning with a 
white flame and giving a poor light. This became more notice- 
able after burning some time, which explained the reason why the 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF THE 


VENTH FLOOR, SHOWING THE ORIGINAL LOW-PRESSURE PIPES. 
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Fig. 2.—THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF HIGH-PRESSURE PIPES. 


complaint was not received earlier—namely, that the lights were 
being required now for a longer time. These sections were found 
to be sets of 150 c.p. lamps which had the air supply taken from 
each end of the 2 in. ducts. 
slight pull shown on the main duct, I had this tapped, and a gauze 


Thinking that there would be some | 


fixed at various positions on the whole length. No pull whatever | 


was shown; a level gauze being maintained at all positions. 
Smaller gas nipples were fitted at the injectors; but this made no 
improvement. The larger injectors taken from the centre of the 
duct apparently were not allowing the air to get to the first and 
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Fig. 3.—The Connection for the Two Injectors. 


last two rows of burners, as these burned quite satisfactorily 


when no other burners were lighted. By opening the other end | F : j i 
of the 2 in. duct an improvement was effected which proved quite | This work is usnelly carried out on Saturday moruings by two 


satisfactory. To this open end a gauze was attached, to prevent 
fluff being drawn in; the intention being to extend the pipe to the 
outside at a later date. 

Before we carried out this alteration, a telephone message 
came one morning to say that the whole of the lighting was 
failing. Upon arriving, a glance was given to the compressor ; 
but a steady pressure was being maintained on the outlet. On 


passing up to the seventh floor, it was seen that there was a 
considerable shortage of air throughout the whole system. Prac- 
tically, all the burners were found burning with a lumizous flame 
through the mantle. Upon inquiring, it was found that this had 
been so very soon after lighting. The trouble was, obviously, that 
the gauze was made-up at the end of the duct. Up to this time 
the gauzes had lasted a week comfortably without being cleaned. 
Upon examination, it was found that a film of moisture had 
formed on the gauze, to which had adhered a considerable amount 
of dust thrown out of the room by the ventilating fans. The 
gauzes were cleaned; but after about twenty minutes, failure 
was againobserved. The easiest way to overcome the trouble was 
to shorten the pipe, and leave the gauze just inside the window. 
This proved quite satisfactory, although the principle of the air 
being drawn from the outside of the building is not exactly 
carried out. The only alternative would have been to fit gauzes 
of larger mesh, which probably would have allowed fine dust, &c., 
to be drawn into the duct, or to fit some kind of hood or cowl 
over the end of the pipes, which protection, while preventing dirt 
and fluff, &c., being drawn in, would have little, if any, effect in 


| preventing moisture settling again on another misty day. 


| shape, and have since had strengthening wires soldered on. 


| 


The gauzes at the end of the ducts were first made conical, and 
soldered into an ordinary 2 in. barrel nipple—screwed in by hand 
only. The open area was equal to the area of the 2 in. pipe. 
Distortion took place owing to the air being drawn through the 
gauze when it was partially made-up; and so gauzes were fitted 
to both ends of all the ducts. These are made cylindrical _ 

y 
having both ends open, a freer access of air is obtained at the 
injectors. 

The chief advantage of the system is the low maintenance cost, 
especially in the renewal of mantles, glass, &c., together with 
adaptability to mills and shops, foundries, &c., wherein similar 
conditions prevail. An estimate of £40 per annum was given for 
the maintenance work, which includes all labour, renewals, &c. 


men and a youth. All the lamps are dusted with feather brushes, 
and the air-gauzes cleaned. It has not been necessary to make 
any further adjustments to the gas supply or air regulators. The 
cleaning of the two gauzes on each air-duct is all that is neces- 
sary to ensure a good light from 24 to 36 burners; whereas, with 
individual burners, it would be necessary to clean each individual 
gauze. In this case, such work could only be done when the 
machinery is not in motion; whereas at present the dusting can 
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be done while the machinery is working. As a prevention against 
fire, glass bottoms were fitted to the lamps, during the first light- 
ing season; but these have since been removed. The mainten- 
ance of the glass was high, and they were found unsuitable. The 
workpeople complained of small particles of broken glass cutting 
their feet while walking underneath the lamps, after a pane had 
been broken and the damaged glass taken away. The lamps are 
now being fitted with larger covering plates on the top, to prevent 
| falling fluff from passing the mantle and firing. 

he following statement shows the materials used and the cost 
of maintenance. The reduction in glass is noticeable this year. 
Last year the amount of glass in use was, of course, double; and 
when mantles became in the least damaged, the bottom glasses 
usually suffered. This year includes last Saturday’s time and 
materials. The lamps are not used after April. 


Mantles, Glass _ Glass Labour 


Tops. Bottoms. Costs. Material. 

(300¢.p.) (1506.p.) £ s. d. £ s d 

1917-18. . 456 £29 36, GD. oe 807. ce 16 6 8 wt Ot 4S 
6-16. 3 840 ss GS. Ba ee GB ne 2398 9 


The chief ie is that it is necessary to have all the 
burners off one injector lit together; and if it is required to have 
one or two individual lights (say, in an office or staircase) it is 
advisable to take these off the low or high pressure supply and 
fix ordinary burners. I am of the opinion also that the high 
initial cost is one disadvantage, especially where it would be 
necessary to lay new pipes to carry forward to the lamps the 
mixture of gas and air. In the present instance, existing pipes 
were conveniently utilized ; but some 700 ft. of 2 in. wrought-iron 
pipe were used, and 1200 ft. of high-pressure gas supply pipe, 
together with some 850 various wrought-iron fittings. 

Had it been necessary to relay the mixture pipes, some 2000 ft. 
of pipe would have been required, and 250 additional fittings. 
This, together with the extra labour required, would have in- 
flated the initial cost of the scheme. The estimate given for the 
work was £365 ; and the actual cost was £338. 

From tests made, the estimated consumption of gas per hour 
with flat-flame lighting was 3712 c.ft.; at present, it is 1878 c.ft. 
A saving of 1834 c.ft. per hour is thus effected. 


DISCUSSION. 

After the reading of the paper, the party adjourned to the workshop, 
where they inspected in operation an installation similar to that de- 
scribed in the paper—the workshop itself being an old silk mill. 

Mr. Cuartes Roper (Bradford) asked if the method of lighting-up 
was by hand in the ordinary way. Receiving a reply that this was so, 
Mr. Roper said he supposed the compressor was run off the mill’s 
ordinary shafting. In that case, what was done when the mill engine 
stopped ? 

Mr. Pyxkett said the proprietors of the mill had put in a small 
steam-engine to meet this need. The lights were sometimes required 
before the mill started work. When the main engine was working, 
the belting was switched-off the small engine on to the ordinary 
shafting. 

Mr. Roper remarked that Mr. Pykett had said he did not test the 
mixture pipes for pressure. He wondered why, and asked in what con- 
dition the fittings were found when they were put in. 

Mr. Pykett said it had hardly been thought necessary to test the 
mixture pipes, because the pressure in them was only 4 in. 

ane Roper asked what had become of the 80 in. water pressure on 
the gas. 

Mr. PykeETT said it was all lost in the area. They had 50 c.ft. of gas 
passing through the nipple; and it would be drawing a certain volume 
of air, and there would be nothing like 80 in. pressure then. 

Mr. M‘Lusky remarked that the injector was mechanical—it was a 
means to an end. 

Mr. Roper: By means of the high pressure one obtained an effec- 
tive mixture ? 

Mr. Pykettr: You would get the mixture carried forward if you had 
only low-pressure gas at the nipple. 

Mr. Roper observed that recently, in the public Press, there had 
been several letters about the danger in mills from falling mantles. 
He thought there bad been an example given showing it was not so 
much the falling mantle which was the danger as the falling ring. 

Mr, Pyxett said the chief danger against which his department 
took preventive measures was that of the firing of the fluff of the mills 
by falling past the mantle. They had had no trouble with falling 
rings ; but the workers had been instructed that if the rings got split 
at all the mantle had better be removed and replaced. No doubt the 
mantle would hold on by the binding, even with a split ring ; but it 
was considered much safer to dispense with the mantle immediately. 


If a mantle fell, he supposed it would be cool by the time it reached: 


the floor. But the ring would not; and if the ring fell on the fluff it 
would fire. 

Mr. P. M’Nas (Oakenshaw) asked if the lamps were the Gas 
Department's own make ? 

Mr, Pykett replied that they were all Keith lamps; but the glass 
bottoms he had mentioned had been an addition of their own. 

Mr. E. S. Garsep (Elland) remarked that the cost of renewals of 
mantles was apparently very low, which was a good recommendation, 
He took it some of them had served the second season. 

Mr. Pyxett said that was so. He was a great believer in using the 
mantle made by the maker of the lamp. 

In answer toa question as to whether the high-pressure gas lighting 
was cheaper than an electricity installation, taking everything into 
consideration, 

Mr. Pyxett said it was decidedly so. 

Mr. M‘Lusky said he had had the privilege of being present at a 
meeting of ee and gas engineers, at the Society of Arts, at 
which it was shown that the relative lighting efficiency in gas-burners 





was 35 p.ct. and in the electric half-watt lamp 38 p.ct. The gas was 
beaten in this respect for the first time in 27 years. But it was not 
beaten in regard tocost ; and the price was a very material considera- 
tion in the question of efficiency. On the question of cost, high- 
pressure gas would beat electricity even if the super-power stations 
realized all that was claimed for them. At the same time, the gas 
industry must improve the ordinary burner to overtake the start 
gained in relative efficiency by electricity at the present moment. The 
electric people had still to overtake the gas industry on cost. 

Mr. Heatucote (Halifax) did not think that they need be unduly 
alarmed about the half-watt lamp—indeed, he did not think it was 
really a half-watt lamp. But apart from this, they were in very 
high power units. For purposes of even distribution of lighting in 
factories; he did not think these high-power lamps would be much 
applied. It was not a comfortable light to work under. The only 
way to get any comfort would be to shade the lamp; and this, of 
course, reduced the efficiency. In the electric lamp there were a lot 
of rays very harmful to people working under them—there was a very 
severe eye-strain which was not conducive to good work. 

Mr. M‘Lusky said his experience suggested that when the customer 
renewed one electric lamp he discovered the great deterioration of the 
others. He did not think the gas-mantle deteriorated to anything like 
the same extent. There was no visible deterioration after nine months’ 
use of a reputable mantle. 

The PresIDENT remarked that this was the great drawback to fac- 
tory electric lighting ; there were bright spots and dull spots. 

Mr. M‘Lusky said at the same time he thought they ought to stick 
to small burners—No. 2, and no larger—for durability and efficiency. 
The flame of the small No. 2 burner was a perfect short flame. 

The PRESIDENT said whatever they might think about the system 
described on the paper, they had been able to see, by the installation 
at the works, that it gave good results. He wondered whether the 
author could give any information as to the maximum length of the 
tube which could be used. 

Mr. PyxettT said they had got the air-duct in near as possible off the 
injectors. The length which had caused trouble had been about 20 ft. 
away ; and there were three bends, which might have had something 
to do with the trouble. If one could get the injector fed direct off the 
duct, with just one bend, there would be no trouble whatever length 
was used. In answer to a further question, he said in making the 
installation they had not calculated what would be the cost if it had 
had to be an entirely new equipment in the mill, because, with the 
stuff mentioned coming in conveniently, they had not had any reason 
to consider this aspect. 

VoTEs oF THANKS. 


On the motion of Mr. F. Ctece (Huddersfield), seconded by Mr. 
GarsED, a vote of thanks to the Gas Committee and to Mr. M‘Lusky 
was passed. 

Mr. M‘Losky, in responding, said it had been a pleasure to give the 
facilities and the information. At the meeting in London to which he 
had referred, the relative efficiencies of gas and electricity had been 
stated for lighting at 35 p.ct. for gas and 38 p.ct. for electricity—a gain 
for the latter. For heating, gas was as 4°34 p.ct. to 1 pct.; and for 
power, 11 p.ct. for gas and 6°8 p.ct. for electricity. So gas gained 
in these respects. 

Mr. P. M‘Nas, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Pyxett, said the 
author of the paper was to be congratulated not only on his communi- 
cation and on the success of the installation described, but upon the 
fact that the cost of the latter had been under the estimate. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. CrowTHER (Heckmondwike). 


A WELCOME TO MEMBERS FROM THE FORCES. 


The PRESIDENT, before closing the meeting, welcomed the return of 
several members who had been absent in the Forces, including the 
Senior Vice-President, Mr. J. M‘Lusky, who would have been President 
this year but for his absence answering the call of his country. 


CLEANING OLD Cooxgrs, &c., By SAND BiastT. 


During the visit the party were enabled to witness in operation 
the sand-blast plant for cleaning old cookers, fires, &c. Mr. Pykett 
explained that the two principal elements in the process were air and 
sand—just ordinary sand, not too fine and not too coarse. Power was 
supplied by a gas-engine, and the pressure was got up by an ordinary 
vertical pump, which passed air to the receiving cylinder up to about 
15 lbs. pressure. The air was taken from the cylinder to the mixer, 
and mixed with the sand. The article to be cleaned was placed on a 
round table, which could be revolved. The sand trickled through a 
perforated plate and was carried back again through the plant into the 
mixer. The fine dust was drawn up a flue and through a fan to the 
outside. Some fine dust, of course, collected in the chamber; and 
there was a fan for drawing the dust away. The process involved 
a gradual loss of a little sand; but the bulk of it could be used over 
and over again. Up to the present, stoving of the cleaned apparatus 
had not been done. This process was intended to be added. 








Industrial Reconstruction and the Metric System.— Urging that 
the necessary expansion of our export trade, coupled with the 
imminent establishment of new industries and of new standards 
in old industries, calls for a reconsideration of the claims of the 
international metric system as the universal language of quantity, 
the Decimal Association havé reprinted in pamphlet form an 
article by Mr. Harry Allcock, entitled “ Industrial Reconstruction 
and the Metric System.” Considering first of all the arguments 
in favour of the system, the author then goes on to discuss one 
by one the principal objections to its adoption which have hitherto 
been advanced. Itis suggested that the Government should forth- 
with announce that, having regard to their desire to simplify 
education, to assist in the re-establishment of British industries 
on a scientific basis, and to promote the development of the 
British export trade, they will encourage the more widespread use 
of the international metric system, and generally prepare the way 
for the complete change-over to it. The steps which might be 
taken to this end are detailed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 





Prof. Bone and the Thermal Efficiency of Electric 
Power Stations. 


S1r,—In the report of Prof, Bone’s interesting third Cantor Lecture 
on “Coal and Its Conservation,” I note a statement from the lecturer 
that Sir Dugald Clerk last week, and I in the current number of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” have said that the best electric power station 
is working with only 13 p.ct. thermal efficiency, while Prof. Bone “is 
informed on good authority ” that the actual coal consumption at one 
of the largest power stations in this country corresponds with nearly 
17% p.ct. efficiency, and “it is confidently anticipated ” that in a super- 
station which is now in course of erection quite 20 p.ct. efficiency will 
be attained. 

It is difficult to deal with isolated results and anticipations; but it is 
desirable to point out the nature of the figures used by Sir Dugald 
Clerk and myself. Sir Dugald Clerk, as I understand, was dealing 
with the best published returns for a year’s working of any electrical 
undertaking in the country. My own figure of 13 p.ct. was not a state- 
ment of what any power-station had done or could do, but was derived 
directly from the reduction from 5 lbs. to 14 lbs. of coal per horse- 
power-hour, which the Coal Conservation Committee used in their own 
calculations and estimates of prospective economies. Since the best figures 
attained for a year’s working by any undertaking have not exceeded 
this figure, but, allowing for distribution, have come below it, the esti- 
mate did not err on the side of modesty. But I accepted it for the 
purpose of my article as being a figure which the Coal Conservation 
Committee could, at any rate, not call into question. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the results of the comparison I 
made would remain substantially the same, even if the very exceptional 
and speculative results quoted by Prof. Bone came to represent nor- 
mal achievement. It is suggestive of the real position that Prof. Bone 
described the statement made above as an answer to the whole of the 
criticism on the thermal basts. Joun W. Coss. 


The University, Leeds, March 29, 1919. 
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Thermal Efficiency y. Cost. 


Sir,—In advocating the advantages of the distribution of gas, we 
must not allow our adherence to the fetish of thermal efficiency to 
blind us to the cost factor. The public and the householder require 
cheap thermal units; and if the householder is keen enough to take 
an interest in such matters, he can easily calculate that, in spite of 
present prices, the coal merchant can deliver about 50,000 B.Th.U. at 
his house for 1d. (with coal at 46s. 6d. a ton), whereas the gas com- 
pany only supply 10,ooo B.Th.U. for the same money (with gas at 
48. 2d.). This allows a very big margin indeed for the inefficiency of 
the coal-fire. 

Taking my own case as an example. One room required about 
24 lbs. of coal per day, at a cost (including firewood) of 64d. To get 
the same service—i.c., maintain the same degree of comfort for a 
similar number of hours—I find the gas consumption is 250 c.ft., cost- 
ing about 1s.1d., orexactly double. This is after making an allowance 
for the time taken by coal to get the room to a fair temperature. 

On this basis, it appears that the gas-fire has an efficiency 24 times 
as great as the coal-fire in my particular case; but I cannot because 
of this recommend a neighbour to make the exchange on the ground 
of economy. 

We must further improve our carbonizing, and our gas-consuming 
apparatus, and compete on the price question, when the many advan- 
tages of gaseous firing will convince the most sceptical. G.E 


March 29, 1919. 
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Salaries in the Gas Industry. 


Sir,—“ Anonymous,” in his letter concerning the above subject, has 
opened-up a new sphere of usefulness, in so far as the staffs connected 
with the gas industry are concerned. An Association or Union would 
supply a long-felt want for a class who have in many instances, as 
regards salary, been sadly neglected by the administrators of our 
industry—during the past few years especially. 

Has this neglect been through members of the staff not being com- 
bined in a proper manner? Iam afraid the answer must be in the 
affirmative, and that the administrators have taken advantage of the 
fact. I trust your article will be the means of a united response in the 
manner you mentioned. 

I would suggest that “ Anonymous” (if the replies warrant such a 
course) call a meeting at an early date—say, at Caxton Hall. Once 
get the project started strongly, I am confident there will not be many 
laggards to “whip in.” But, as you very aptly state, the whole scheme 
must be of a unanimous nature. Otherwise, it would not carry weight ; 
and the whole object would be defeated. 

It may be of interest to know that the Electrical Officials Association 
(now registered as a Trade Union) secured the 12% p.ct. on their gross 
salaries for their members from the engineer down to the office boy. 
There is no reason why we cannot do likewise, and gain other favourable 
considerations, of a higher standard in proportion than those secured 
by the workmen. 


March 28, 1919. 





DISCONTENTED, 





Sir,—Your correspondent does well to throw the searchlight on the 
Mossley appointment. 
_In pre-war days some local authorities were guilty-of foolish par- 
simony where salaries were concerned, and in the matter of work- 
men’s wages, too. I am not sure‘that it would be unfair to say that 





some gas managers were as keen as the representatives of the much- 
dreaded ratepayers on keeping wages down; and such a policy it 
seems to me was a mistaken one, even in those days. But the policy 
has been continued through the war period. Workmen's demands 
have been resisted all along the line. Twelve months ago, at a meet- 
ing prior to the arbitration which took place on March 21, there was 
a motion from one quarter—‘‘ that we absolutely refuse, &c.’’ It would 
appear to me that if the gas manager argues against war bonuses for 
his workmen, he provides an excuse—if not a reason—for the muni- 
cipal authorities not dealing with their gas managers equitably. 

The gas manager interests himself earnestly in the formation of a 
National Gas Council and an Employers’ Committee ; but he has not 
shown equal eagerness to establish a Gas Managers’ Salaries Com- 
mittee in connection with his Institution. Ought he, therefore, to 
grumble at anyone but himself if his salary is inadequate? If he 
ought, should he not grumble at himself first ? 

Iam a member of the National Association of Local Government 
Officers, and have had 29s. per week increase on my pre-war salary 
(exclusive of all merit increases), because I am a member of the Asso- 
ciation. I would advise all municipal officials to ‘‘join up.'’ The 
Association is doing valuable propaganda work in connection with 
superannuation. This in itself is a sufficient reason why all municipal 
gas managers should enrol. 


March 27, 1919. NALGONIAN, 











PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 


The opposition to the Hartlepool Gas and Water Bill and the 
Sunderland Gas Bill has been withdrawn; and the Bills have been 
committed to the Unopposed Bills Committee. 

The Brentford Gas Bill was reported from the Select Committee, 
with amendments. 


ee 
—_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills. 


The opposition to the Northampton Gas Bill and the Stocksbridge 
Gas Bill has been withdrawn. The two Bills are among the 
measures which have been referred to the following Committee on 
Unopposed Bills, to meet on Thursday : The Chairman of Ways and 
Means, the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. France, Sir John M‘Callum, Mr. 
Thomas-Stanford, and Mr. Moon. 


Electrical Power Report. 


Mr. Bonar Law, replying to questions by Mr. Wilson-Fox, said 
that a report had been submitted by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
to the War Cabinet dealing with the proposals for the reconstitution 
of the electrical power system of the country. The report would be 
laid before Parliament as soon as it could be printed. 


Benzol Extraction from, and Inerts in, Gas. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the President of the Board of Trade: 
(1) Whether, having regard to the importance of home-produced fuel 
as a means of rendering motor transport independent of imported 
petrol, he would give every encouragement to gas companies to con- 
tinue and expand the practice of oil-scrubbing for benzol by all gas 
undertakings. (2) Whether he was aware that the quality of gas sup- 
plied in London during the war was due to the presence of incombus- 
tibles in the gas, and not to the extraction of benzol, as suggested by 
certain authorities, and that many Provincial gas undertakings that 
had fully extracted benzol during the war had nevertheless kept above 
the statutory standard of 500 B.Th.U. 

Mr, BripGEMAN replied that some time ago the Fuel Research Board 
were asked to advise upon the question of what was the most suitable 
quality and composition of gas and the minimum pressure at which it 
should generally be supplied, having regard to the desirability of eco- 
nomy in the use of coal, the adequate recovery of bye-products, and 
the purposes for which gas was now used. Their report had been re- 
ceived ; but until the Board of Trade and other Departments concerned 
had had an opportunity of considering it, he was not prepared to ex- 
press an opinion on the matters referred to by Mr. Joynson-Hicks, 


Marketing of Benzol and Other Motor Spirit. 


Mr. SExTon asked the Minister for Reconstruction if he was aware 
that an attempt was being made to corner the petrol supply, and that, 
in addition, the petrol ring had also cornered home-produced benzol, 
with the object of keeping up the price of motor spirit ; and, if so, and 
in view of the urgent necessity of cheap transit, it was his intention to 
apply for similar powers of control contemplated by him under the 
Ministry of Ways and Communications Bill as regards the control of 
electricity. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN, who replied, said his attention had been called to 
a report of the amalgamation of two of the large companies who deal 
in motor spirit ; but he did not understand that there was danger of a 
corner in petrol. The petrol importing companies had been marketing 
certain quantities of benzol ; but there was no corner in this product, 
and it was hoped that a large proportion of the output would eventu- 
ally be distributed by the producers. A scheme for carrying out such 
distribution was under consideration. In these circumstances, action 
in the direction contemplated in the last portion of the question did not 
seem to be necessary. 
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BRENTFORD GAS BILL. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE.—Wednesday, March 26. 


(Before the Marquis of Batu, Chairman, Marquis oy LinLiTHGOw, 
Lord Leicu, Earl Etpon, and Earl MaLMEssory.) 


This Bill, promoted by the Brentford Gas Company, proposes to use 
further lands for gas manufacture and storage, and also to raise addi- 
tional capital. 


Counsel for the Bill were Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, K.C., Mr. 
H. Tarsot, K.C., the Hon. Evan Cuarteris, and Mr. Rosertson 
(enpenens for Mr. F. S. Baker, with the Forces). The Southall 

rban District Council were represented by Mr. Crone, K.C., and 
Mr. JEEVEs. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, in opening, said the Bill was promoted by 
the Brentford Gas Company. It had already passed the House of 
Commons last session, and had been carried over from the last Parlia- 
ment. The Bill enabled the Company to raise further capital, and to 
utilize land for the manufacture and storage of gas. During the past 
four or five years gas companies had not been able to do much in the 
way of making the necessary extensions to keep pace with the demand, 
for the simple reason that they had not been able to get labour and 
materials. He would not have to trouble the Committee at any length, 
because most of the proposals were unopposed; the only opponent 
being the Southall Urban District Council. The district supplied by 
the Company was a large one. In 1913. there wasa pressing necessity 
to provide further works ; and in 1914 a Bill was introduced for powers 
to take a site in what was known as the Chiswick bend of the River 
Thames—that being a site which appeared to the advisers of the Com- 
pany to be an excellent one for the purpose, and one which would 
enable gas to be manufactured more cheaply, and consequently sup- 
plied to the consumer at a lower price. The scheme, however, was 
not a popular one; and the Bill was rejected. Then came the war; 
and the demand for gas increased abnormally. The Company had 
to strain its coal-gas plant to the extreme, and also had to make full 
use of its water-gas plant. The increase, however, went on; and in 
1918 the Company again came with a Bill for the Chiswick site. But 
this proposal was unpopular ; and in order to get a second reading for 
the Bill, the idea was abandoned—the Company deciding to concen- 
trate upon the existing site at Southall, which was authorized in 1881. 
This site consisted of 80 acres; and 40 acres were at present utilized 
for the purpose of gas manufacture and storage. The Bill asked for 
power to use portions of the land for gas manufacture and storage 
which were not now used for these purposes. 

Mr. Crops said that his only objection was to the portion of land 
on the London side of the site, close to Southall Station. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said this piece of land at present was used 
mainly as a recreation ground for the staff. There were certain works 
upon it, including a governor house ; and it was a little unfair that 
the local authority should now come and say that a site authorized 
in 1881 for the general purposes of a gas company was not suitable for 
gas manufacture. The petition of the Urban District Council said that 
the nuisance created by the works would be deleterious to the health 
of the population, and would depreciate the value of the neighbouring 
property. Asa matter of fact, all the houses around the works had 
been built since the works were put up. - It was a singular thing that 
whenever gas-works were erected houses were built all round them. 
Moreover, in the last House the Council did not mention the question 
of nuisance from gas manufacture. They opposed on the question of 
interference to a road, and also because they said they had a town- 
planning scheme. Further, they now said the works would interfere 
with a proposed dust destructor, which certainly would not add to the 
amenities of the district. 

Mr. CLopeE: That is no part of my case. 

Mr. Honoratvus Ltioyp said notice had been given to all occupiers 
within the 300 yards area, and there was not a single dissentient. 

Mr. A. A. Johnston, the Engineer and Manager of the Brentford 
Gas Company, said that the output in 1903 was 2000 million c.ft.; in 
1912, it was 3000 millions ; in 1916, 4000 millions ; whilein 1917, there 
was the extraordinary increase of 500 millions. The Southall works 
supplied two-thirds of the total output of the Company, as there was 
not one inch of space at the Brentford works. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Conk, witness said if the 14 acres of 
land at the other end of the works at Southall was made use of first, 
it would block access to the portion which it was proposed to use, and 
which was opposed. On the question of nuisance, it came out in the 
cross-examination that the Company would be liable under the com- 
mon law for any nuisance, apart from special powers in the Bill. 

Mr. W. Doig Gibb agreed that the site to the west of the works was 
essentially one for the laying of sidings and arrangement of facilities 
for coal and coke storage. It would be absurd to put works on this 
pottion of the available land. Moreover, the whole of the land to the 
west was occupied with coal and coke stores and buildings. 

In his cross-examination, Mr. CLopE put it that the Company had, 
adjoining the recreation ground now proposed to be used, 25 acres 
unutilized ; and therefore there was no need to use the further land 
proposed, which was in a residential district. The land to the west of 
the works was in the centre of a manufacturing district, and no objec- 
tion could be taken to manufacturing and storing gas there. 

This concluded the case for the Bill. 

Mr.{Crope addressed the Committee, and asked that the Company’s 
operations should be restricted to the 144 acres on the west of the 
present works, together with the large acreage on the east, for which 
powers were given in 1881 but never put into force. With this large 
available area of land, there was no need to extend further into 
the residential district. The land in question, which amounted to 
six acres, would not be required for at least ten years; and he sug- 
gested that, as a compromise, it should be agreed that the six acres 
should not be used for gas-making purposes, and give full freedom to 
develop the remainder of the site. 

Mr. H. L. Houlder, the Solicitor and Clerk to the Southall Urban 





District Council, and Mr. Reginald Brown, the Engineer and Surveyor, 
gave evidence. ’ 

Mr. Honoratvs Ltovyp, replying for the Company, said there was 
no desire to use more land than was necessary for the purpose. The 
fact was that a gas-works must be laid out as a whole, and the Com- 
pany must have a large quantity of land in which to do this. A gas- 
works could not be laid out as a jig-saw puzzle. Therefore, to bind 
the Company to use but a small section of the land would render it 
impossible to extend the works in the most economical manner. The 
Council had undertaken this opposition without taking the advice of 
a gas engineer ; and the suggestions as to how the works should be 
extended took no account of doing the work in the most economical 
manner. 

The Cuarrman, after deliberation. announced that the Committee 
had decided that the Bill might proceed. 


_— 
-— 


Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board Bill. 

The Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board give notice of their inten- 
tion to apply for leave to deposit a Bill in the present session to enable 
them: (1) To amend the obligation as to the supply of gas where the 
capacity of the main is insufficient, to make provision as to the mode 
of cutting off and re-connecting supplies, and to vary the price accord- 
ing to the purpose for which the gas is supplied. (2) To empower 
them and any company formed or to be formed for the purpose (inter 
alia) of producing gas and extracting residuals from coal, to enter into 
and to carry into effect agreements for the supply to the Board of gas 
for the purposes of their gas undertaking, upon and subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed ; to authorize the Board to 
supply such gas, and wholly or partially to discontinue their gas-works ; 
to authorize the parties to any such agreement to execute any necessary 
works, and lay down mains in highways and elsewhere, whether within 
or beyond the Board's limits of supply, and to confirm every such 
agreement and make provision for carrying it into effect. (3) To em- 
power the Board to purchase coke-oven gas or gas in crude or unpuri- 
fied form, from any company, body, or person producing the same, and 
whether in bulk or otherwise, and to utilize any gas so purchased for 
the purposes of the gas undertaking and other purposes of the Board, 
and to supply any such gas to any authority, company, or person 
within the Board's limits of supply for heating, manufacturing, power, 
or other purposes; and to empower the Board, for the purposes of 
obtaining, procuring, conveying, utilizing, and supplying any such gas, 
to erect, maintain, use, lay down, repair, alter, and renew mains, pipes, 
and culverts within the Board’s limits of supply and within the urban 
districts of Wath-upon-Dearne and the rural district of Rotherham. 


Local Authorities (Enabling) Bill. 


The text has been ordered to be printed of a Bill presented to extend 
the powers of local authorities in matters of finance and municipal 
trading. It substitutes a system of granting general powers, subject, 
in certain matters, to specific central regulation and control, to the 
larger local authorities for the present system of giving them specfic 
powers for particular purposes. Clause 1 enables the councils of 
counties, the larger boroughs, and urban districts to acquire land, and 
do everything which a company, acting under the Companies Act, 
1908, might lawfully do. Clause 2 specifies the procedure by which 
the powers set forth in clause 1 may be enacted. Clause 3 deals with 
borrowing powers and the sanction of the Board of Trade to loans, 
and compels a council to obtain the consent of Parliament through a 
Board of Trade Provisional Order when the proposed loan exceeds one 
quarter of the annual rateable value of the rated property in the 
council’s area. By clause 4 the Board of Trade may authorize a 
council to exercise its powers under this Act outside its own area, 
when this is deemed desirable. Clause 5 enables councils to combine 
in an undertaking. By clause 6 a council is restrained from selling or 
leasing an undertaking for a longer period than seven years, unless it 
has obtained the sanction of the Board of Trade. Byclause 7 smaller 
district councils and parish councils may exercise powers, but only 
with the Board of Trade’s consent, and under conditions to be pre- 
scribed by them. Clause 8 requires every council to place the net 
profits of its undertakings in a common fund, which fund may not be 
used for the reduction of rates. Nothing in the Bill interferes with 
the existing powers of councils conferred on them by either Public 
or Private Statute, Provisional Order, or Common Law. 











Sale of Gas at Bishop’s Stortford.—The restrictions imposed by 
the Household Fuel and Lighting Order had a marked effect upon the 
business of the Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas and Elec- 
tricity Company ; the sale of gas showing a reduction of 3,172,700 c.ft., 
or 5'5 p.ct., compared with the sale for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. The revenue from the sale of residuals, however, 
was £374 more. The balance to the credit of the revenue account for 
the past half year, the Directors stated in their report, was £3269. 
After providing for interest charges, an amount of £2622 was added to 
the profit and loss account, which, with {61 brought forward, made 
the balance available for distribution £2683. Dividends were recom- 
mended for the six months at the rates per annum (less income-tax) of 
3% p.ct. on the “A” and “ B” ordinary stocks. 


Bexhill Water and Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting was 
held last Tuesday, when the Directors submitted accounts for the past 
six months, showing a balance at the credit of the profit and loss 
account available for dividend of £6017. They recommend a dividend 
for that period at the rate of 4 p.ct. per annum on the 1885 and 1892 
capital, and {2 16s. p.ct. per annum on the 1896, 1901, and 1904—less 
income-tax. This, with provision for income-tax, will absorb £2788, 
leaving £3228 to be carried forward to the next account. The restric- 
tions of the Household Fuel and Lighting Order have caused a reduc- 
tion in the consumption of gas, and have nullified the benefit which 
would have been obtained from the increase in price. The added 
costs in wages and of commodities used by the Company, as well as 
the additional cost of effecting necessary repairs, have also detri- 
mentally affected the profits. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Producing Gas from Lignite.—No, 123,177. 
MaRks, E. C. R.; a communication from Societa Anonima Italiana 


Gio. Ansaldo & C., of Genoa, Italy. 





No. 2924; Feb. 19, 1918. 


This is a process for the simultaneous production of a combustible 
gas and of a slag capable of being used for agricultural purposes from 
lignite and all the other solid combustible materials, such as peat, 
wood, coal, coke, and the like. Use is made of a gas-generator having 
the shape of a furnace of reduced size, in which the distillation and 
carbonization of the combustibles are carried out, and in which the 
ashes are melted by using a suitable flux. 

According to the invention, phosphorite or phosphates of caleium 
are introduced into the producer in order to obtain a slag efficient for 
agricultural purposes. If lime alone is used, either by being added to, 
or by being already contained in suitable quantity in the combustible, 
the slag would be mainly constituted by calcium silicate, capable of 
being casily melted but having no agricultural value. If, however, a 
calcium phosphate (such as triphosphate of calcium) is added to the 
flux mixture, the former substance will be reduced to mono or di- 
phosphate of calcium, and the slag obtained will be capable of being 
assimilated by vegetables, and thus ‘‘ constitute a manure of high 
agricultural and commercial valuc.”’ 

The sulphur due to the presence of pyrites in some combustibles will 
be prevented from passing into the gas by being fixed by the calcium 
oxide, and so pass into the molten slag. 


Gas-Meters,—No. 123,300. 
ANDERSON, E. E. W., of Stockholm. 
No. 21,156; Dec. 18, 1918. 


This gas-meter consists of a bellows, a membrane (or the like) 
arranged in a casing so as to divide it into two measuring chambers, 
which are alternately placed into communication with the inlet and the 
outlet of the meter by valves operated by the bellows or the membrane. 
The pressure of the gas in the first chamber will then rise, owing to 
the gas flowing into the chamber; and, consequently, the bellows will 
move and force the gas in the other measuring chamber out through 
the outlet. Gas-meters of this type as heretofore known are, the 
patentee says, ‘‘ encumbered with the disadvantage of being very com- 
plicated, particularly as regards the arrangement of the valves and 




















Anderson’s Dry Gas- Meter. 


their connection with the bellows and with one another, so that they 
will easily fail.’” The purpose of his invention is to eliminate this 
disadvantage. The meter is broadly characterized by the fact that the 
two measuring chambers are arranged in the casing in such manner 
that one wall of the casing forms the bottom of both measuring cham- 
bers, and that all valves—inlet as well as outlet—are arranged 
































directly in the bottom. In this way, it is possible to place the valves 
adjacent to one another (so that no long gas-channels are necessary) 
and to connect the valves with one another by simple levers. 

The bellows is mounted in the casing in such manner as to divide it 
into two measuring chambers—an inner chamber A and an outer 
chamber B—so that onc wall of the casing forms the bottom of both 
measuring chambers. In this bottom, all gas-valves are located ; 
being formed as simple disc valves. The meter is provided with two 
pairs of valves—one valve C of one pair forming the inlet valve for 
the gas to, and the other valve D the outlet valve from, the inner 
measuring chamber; while the valve E of the second pair forms, in 
similar manner, the inlet valve for the gas to, and the other valve F 
the outlet valve from, the outer measuring chamber. The valves are 
arranged in such manner that the inlet valve to the chamber A and the 
outlet valve from the chamber B are opened simultaneously, when the 
two other valves are closed, and vice versd. Tor this purpose, the valve 
bodies are secured to pivoted levers connected by the spindles of the 
valves with the armature G of a horse-shoe magnet. Two springs are 
secured to the arm supporting the magnet; one spring being on each 
side of the arm, and secured to the movable bottom of the bellows, 
which is connected by a device (not illustrated) with a counter indicated 


at H. 


Measuring Gases.—No. 123,343. 
CockeEy, I’. G., of Woodford Green, and the GAS-METER COMPANY, 
Li1p., of Kingsland Road, E. 
No. 16,467; Nov. 9, 1917. 


This invention relates to proportiopal meters—apparatus for mea- 
suring a definite proportion only of the total volume of gas flowing 
through mains; the total volume being calculated on the basis of this 
proportional measurement. 

The meter comprises a main valve suspended in such a way that it 
tends to gravitate into the closed position, whence it is lifted or opened 
more or less by the direct pressure of the gas; while the shunt-valve is 
in direct communication with the outlet from the shunt-meter which it 
controls. 

A front and side elevation and a plan of the meter are shown; also a 
sectional elevation of the valve chamber on a larger scale. 

A is a chamber or valve-box of rectangular form to be connected in 
a straight length of gas-main and enclosing the main valve. B is the 
shunt-meter (a wet meter of known design) with means for maintain- 
ing the accuracy of the water level. C is an integrating recorder, 
operatively connected with the meter. All three parts are fixed to the 
same base D, so that the arrangement is self-contained. The main 
valve-box has an extension piece A‘ at the inlet end, which is traversed 
by a small pipe connected with the inlet of the meter; and a portion of 
the gas flowing towards the valve chamber enters the pipe through an 
aperture in it, and is bye-passed through the meter. Between the 
valve box and the extension piece is fixed an apertured metal disc or 
ring forming a seating for the main valve, which consists of a sheet 
metal cone fixed to an apex piece and base frame or spider by which it 
is supported on a horizontal spindle. The spindle is guided so as to 
move longitudinally in a rectilineal path normal to the plane of the 
valve-seating ; and for this purpose it works on friction rollers in suit- 
able guides, or else it may be carried (as shown) by parallel suspension 
rods. These rods (of sheet metal bent to a U section) are pivoted on 
centres in a small chamber or box E above the main chamber, and in 
communication with it through an opening in the top. To facilitate 
adjustment, the rods are connected to the valve spindle at their lower 
ends by a sleeve H, the forked ends of the rods having a pin and slot 
connection with the sleeve, which is a sliding-fit on the rod, and is 
fixed by a clamping screw. A weight I on the free end of the 
horizontal valve spindle counterbalances the weight of the main valve, 
which bears lightly against its seating and offers little resistance to the 
flow of the gas. 

A small shunt valve J, actuated by the main valve, controls the flow 
of gas from the shunt-meter to the chamber A, where the bye-passed 
gas rejoins the main stream which has flowed past the valve and leaves 
the chamber at A*®. The valve-seating is formed in a plate fixed be- 
tween the top of the chamber E and a tubular casing F connected with 
the outlet of the shunt-meter B. From the suspension rod of the main 
valve a short arm extends at right angles, and is bifurcated and re- 
cessed to engage a trunnion nut adjustable on a depending spindle of 
the valve J. The movement of the valve is thus communicated (in a 






































Cockey’s (Gas-Meter Company) Proportional Meter. 
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reduced degree) to the vaive J, the seating of which is definitely pro- 
portioned to the area of seating of the main valve. By applying 
weights M to the valve-spindle, a variable pressure can be transmitted 
along the spindle of the main valve for purposes of adjustment. 





Automatically Controlling the Supply of Gas to 
Lighting and Heating Installations.—No. 123,406. 
ScoTT-SNELL, C., of Wimbledon. 

No. 3191; Feb. 22, 1918. 


The object of this invention is to delay the total cutting-off of gas 
from the main supplies after the control device has been turned in the 
required direction—for example, the illumination in a room may be 
maintained sufficiently long to enable a person to find the way into 
another apartment. . 

Although reference may he made to a single light, the invention is 
also adapted for use on a larger scale, and can be applied to a group of 
lights; thus a service to servants’ quarters would be arranged so that 
the supply could be cut off locally, or the meter turned off at a pre- 
arranged period after it has been put into the closed position by a 
person operating the cock. 
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Scott-Snell’s Automatic Burner Controller. 


The invention more particularly consists in a plug cock fitted with 
an internal supplementary valve having longitudinal motion, and which 
controls the flow of gas through a bye-pass aperture and which, further- 
mcre, may be made operative or otherwise according to the motion 
given to the finger piece. 

Various means have already been suggested to produce a delayed 
action in the control of the gas supply; such means generally in- 
volving a special form of valve and presenting no alternative to a 
delayed motion when operated. My invention, however, utilizes the 
well understood plug cock, and offers the alternative of instant extinc- 
tion or delayed action, and, furthermore, effects its purpose in a simple 
and inexpensive manner. 

Vertical and horizontal sections of a pneumatically controlled gas-tap 
for the purpose are shown. 

A cone-shaped plug is bored through vertically, and a spindle A is 
passed through it. This has a contracted section B in the middle. At 
the upper end it is fitted with a cup leather C, working in a cylinder D, 
to which air is slowly admitted through the aperture E, after passing 
around a spiral passage (in a metal disc F) upon its entry from atmo- 
sphere at the aperture G. By screwing-down the cap, the air passage 
can be restricted by forcing the spiral rib into a rubber pad below it. 
A spring H acts downwardly upon the reverse end of the spindle, and 
tends to cause it to close the cross passage I. 

The finger-piece J has facility for vertical travel as well as power to 
transmit rotative motion to the plug through side-screws K. In the 
position shown, it is assumed that upward manual force has com- 
pressed the spring and raised the spindle and cup leather. Gas is 
meantime flowing through the groove L in the plug; and on turning 
the plug to the off position, it can still flow vid the cross passage 
(shown by the arrow M) which then exists, but which slowly closes as 
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Masters (Gibbons Bros.) Gas-Retort Furnace Feeder. 





the air flows into the cylinder and the spring causes the spindle to fall— 

ultimately settling so that the centre passage is choked. The gas may 

then be turned on by the rotation of the plug without raising the 

finger-piece, and can be instantaneously cut off again if the finger-piece 
not raised. 


Feeding the Furnaces of Gas-Retort Settings, &c. 


No. 123,617. 
MAstrers, E., and GipBons Bros., Ltp., of Dudley. 
No. 4805; March 19, 1918. 

This invention has reference to improved means for feeding the gas- 
producer furnaces of gas-retort settings and the like. 

Heretofore in apparatus for feeding and burning finely-divided fuel 
it has been proposed, the patentces state, to employ a continuous 
scraper conveyor with the conveyor trough arranged over the charging 
openings of a row of steam-boiler furnaces—the conveyor trough 
having bottom openings, controlled by sliding gates, to permit of the 
fuel falling into the open mouth of a hopper furnished with a cam- 


‘operated flap-valve which is automatically opened at regular intervals 


to permit of the fuel in the hopper falling down on to the fire-grate. 
This known arrangement, however, is ‘ not suitable for gas-producer 
furnaces, because the gas could escape at the fuel hopper.’’ 

According to the present invention, the furnaces arranged in a row 
are fed by a conveyor immediately above and travelling across them ; 
the conveyor trough having in its bottom part outlets corresponding 
with the furnaces, and each furnished with a sliding door over the 
inlet into each furnace and adapted to make a gas-tight closure, so 
that as (say) the coke is continuously conveyed by the conveyor along 
the trough above the tops of the furnaces, any furnace can be fed by 
sliding open the corresponding door and allowing the fucl to fall 
through the opening into the furnace from the conveyor. 

When the invention is applied to the furnaces of gas-retort settings, 
the conveyor employed can be the usual hot-coke conveyor which re- 
ceives the coke from the mouthpieces of the retorts, but is specially 
constructed with the sliding-doors in its lower part, with means for 
opening and closing them immediately below the conveyor, and prefer- 
ably in front of the gas-retort settings. 

A longitudinal sectional clevation is given of a portion of one of the 
retort-settings and its gas-producer furnace; also a cross sectional 
elevation. 

The gas-producer furnaces B are arranged at the front of the setting 
and below the floor line of the discharging stage with the hot-coke 
conveyor (of which the trough only is shown at C) arranged to travel 
across the tops of the furnace. This conveyor is preferably of the 
scraper type, having downwardly projecting scrapers carried by side 
chains and scraping the coke along the bottom of the trough, the top 
of which is preferably about flush with the floor line of the discharging 
stage. For each producer furnace there is in the bottom of the con- 
veyor trough an opening D, closed by a sliding valve or door E adapted 
to work along side guide bars, preferably made with inclined surfaces, 
which are ground (as are also the corresponding surfaces of the sliding 
valve or door E) so as to make a comparatively air and gas tight 
closure. The valve E extends right across the bottom of the conveyor 
trough from side to side, and the top part of it is made flush with the 
bottom of the conveyor trough. Guide-bars are continued underneath 
the discharging stage sufficiently far as to support the valve E when 
sliding into its open position. In addition to this valve fitting on the 
inclined side guides, the back of the valve fits, and slides along, a plate 
fixed at the top of the brick work of the furnace. 

Any convenient means can be adopted for operating the sliding-valve 
or door E; but the preferred arrangement is that illustrated. In this 
arrangement, the front of the valve has a forwardly projecting exten- 
sion arm fixed to it, which at its front end is fixed to a continuous wire 
rope or chain fixed round, and connected to, a drum F, and also round 
a guide-pulley. The drum is conveniently carried on the shaft of a 
downwardly projecting bracket fixed to the bottom of an upright 
stand G, which carries a vertical handle shaft at the top for turning it. 
Fixed on the lower end of the shaft is a bevel pinion which gears with 
the bevel wheel on the drum shaft, so as to turn it. Thus the drum F 
is turned, and the endless wire rope or the chain will cause the valve E 
to slide in the one or other position to open or close the opening D to 
the furnace. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SELLING SCHEME. 








The Project Discussed in London. 


A Meeting was held in the Cannon Street Hotel last ‘Thursday after- 
noon, for the purpose of discussing the scheme for co-ordinating and 
extending the activities of the existing Sulphate of Ammonia Associa- 
tion, full details of which were given on pp. 647-8 of last week’s 
** JOURNAL.”’ The chair was taken by Mr. D. MILNE WATSON. 


THE CHAIRMAN’'S OPENING REMARES. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, pointed out that the 
meeting had been called with a view to furnishing any desired infor- 
mation with regard to the details of the proposals which had been laid 
before them. The introduction to the scheme dealt very fully with the 
past history and the present position of the sulphate of ammonia 
market. He thought it important to state that the movement for the 
formation of the Selling Corporation had come from the large makers 
of sulphate of ammonia; and they would see that the names at the end 
of the introduction to the scheme were representative of all the chief 
classes of producers—oil makers, coke-ovens, iron masters, and the 
gas undertakings. The question had been asked why the Sulphate of 
Ammonia Association could not continue to carry on the sulphate of 
ammonia trade of the country in the way it had done through the past 
two years. The answer was that, whatever success had attended the 
efforts of the Association had been in spite of, and not because of, its 
constitution—apart, of course, from the question of Government con- 
trol. It was because the largest members of the Association felt that 
its present constitution was far too loose to enable it to undertake 
business on a scale adequate to the market conditions in the future, 
that this scheme had been put forward; and it was hoped that the 
Corporation would rise phoenix-like from the ashes of the Sulphate of 
Ammonia Association. He would like to emphasize the necessity of a 
prompt decision with regard to this question. Sulphate of ammonia 
makers would be faced with a very difficult position during the sum- 
mer months; for not only was the export demand uncertain and freight 
difficult to obtain, but there was also the difficulty that prices were 
subject to enormous fluctuations at the present time. Therefore, it 
was essential that the Corporation should be in a position to make 
preparations immediately, if they were to commence operations on 
June 1, when it was expected that a large measure of the present 
Government control would be removed. There was also the fact that 
the Board of Agriculture had asked the Makers’ Sub-Committee to 
meet them early in April, with a view to discussing the whole question 
of control and prices for next season; and it, would certainly make a 
very substantial difference to the attitude of the Government if the 
makers’ representatives could state that the Corporation had been duly 
formed; for the Government would then be able to feel reasonably 
secure that the requirements of the home market would be properly pro- 
vided for. Any proposals which were made by the Government would, 
of course, be submitted to makers for their consideration. He did not 
think it was necessary for him to add anything further; but he would 
now call upon Mr. F. C. O. Speyer, the Manager of the Association, 
who had attended a large number of meetings in the Provinces, to 
make a short statement with regard to questions which had been 
raised. Further questions from makers present would then be invited. 


FEATURES OF THE SCHEME. 


Mr. SPEYER said it would probably save a certain amount of time if 
he referred first of all to two or three questions that had been raised at 
previous meetings. He had attended gatherings at Newcastle, Brad- 
ford, Sheffield, Cardiff, and Nottingham; and they had been very 
successful. There had been no objection on principle raised to the 
scheme ; such criticism as there was having been confined to details. 
The Newcastle meeting was, in a sense, the most important, because 
it was a gathering representing the whole of the coke-ovens on the 
north-east coast; and their Association adopted a resolution strongly 
recommending individual members of the Association to join this new 
Corporation. If he might describe the scheme shortly, he should say 
it was in the nature of a declaration that British sulphate of ammonia 
makers intend in future to have a voice in the marketing of their 
product, and as to the destination to which it is to go. The scheme 
provided machinery for this purpose. Before the war, the makers 
depended almost entirely for their markct on a limited number of 
export merchants; and the result of this dependence, broadly speaking, 
was that, as the number of individual makers increased, the competi- 
tion betweén maker and maker to sell increased. But at the same time 
the maker only had an outlet for his products through dealers. Thus 
the makers’ market was gradually getting narrower; and the maker 
was deprived of a certain amount of first-hand knowledge of market 
conditions which was of the utmost value to the dealer. Under the 
scheme, this position would be fundamentally changed. It was not 
intended to go beyond the dealers so far as the export market was 
concerned ; but they proposed to make an arrangement by which the 
dealers would have a fixed percentage as commission, and give the 
Corporation the first refusal of all business, and generally act as their 
agents. This would prevent any tendency on the part of the dealers to 
speculate, and provide a reasonable method of settling difficulties. As 
to the home market, the increase in consumption during the war had 
been colossal, and had been chiefly due, he thought, to the absence of 
foreign competition in other forms of nitrogen. But they could not 
hope that this state of affairs would continue. On the contrary, they 


would no doubt be faced with very severe competition from nitrate of 
soda, nitrolim, and possibly other forms of nitrogen; and, to his mind, 
the only way in which they could retain the home market would be by 
stabilizing prices, by furnishing the best possible quality, and by pro- 
viding supplies when and where they were required. 

quisites seemed to him to imply a central organization. 


All these re- 
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see how the home market was to be properly organized otherwise ; and 
it was obvious, if the home demand was to be maintained at anything 
like the present figure, it would be necessary to provide a considerable 
amount of storage accommodation. In this connection, he would like 
to say that, while it would probably be the ultimate object of the Cor- 
poration to establish a uniform price for the home market, the in- 
dividual maker would not be sufiering from the same difficulties as 
now. All of them, under Government control, had had to do a lot of 
things they were not in the habit of doing before. The Corporation 
proposed to take delivery at the works of the sulphate of ammonia as 
it was produced, in bulk. They would provide bags; and therefore the 
individual maker’s responsibility would cease entirely as soon as he 
had turned out sulphate of good quality at his works. An objection 
had been raised with regard -to this storage accommodation. It had 
been pointed out that there might be a danger that the Corporation 
would endeavour -to pile-up stocks when prices looked weak, with a 
view to holding-up the market; and that the operation might not be 
successful. This, of course, was not the object of the storage scheme. 
If it were found necessary to put up storage in addition to the accom- 
modation existing at makers’ works, it would be in order to meet a 
known home demand at a certain place. <A further objection had been 
raised with regard to the length of the proposed contract referred to in 
clause E (1). The contract between the individual maker and the Cor- 
poration was to be for ten years; but the individual maker had the 
option of going out after the first trial period of two years. If he did 
not exercise his option, he then remained bound for a further four 


years. This trial period had been suggested after a good deal of dis- 
cussion. It was felt it would be unfair to attempt to bind makers for 


so long a period as six years straight off; but, at the same time, if the 
Corporation were to do the work they set out to do, it was essential 
that they should have security for a certain number of years. If, for 
instance, they weré to undertake storage schemes, it was necessary 
that, after the first trial period, they should be in a position to look 
forward for a certain number of years. They must write-off the ex- 
pense of storage out of current receipts; so that if the period for which 
the Corporation were formed was a very short one, it would mean a 
heavy tax on the price over this period—so heavy, indeed, that the 
storage scheme might have to be abandoned. Then a question had 
been raised as to the amount of capital which would be required. In 
the introduction to the scheme, it was suggested that ultimately the 
sum of £500,000 would be needed. This maximum figure had been 
put forward on the assumption that the whole of the present make of 
sulphate of ammonia—about 400,000 tons per annum—would join the 
scheme. He did not think it would be necessary to call up anything 
like this amount at the beginning. Probably a nominal working 
capital of from 4,550,000 to £100,000 would be quite sufticient—at any 
rate for the first two years. In this connection, a factor had arisen 
which was not foreseen when the scheme in its present form was put 
forward. The municipalities. were unable to subscribe capital; and 
their case was provided for by enabling them to become contractors, 
and not members. This would not affect the scheme to any large ex- 
tent, because the production of municipal bodies was only 35,000 tons 
for the United Kingdom; but a difficulty had been raised now with 
regard to the statutory gas companics, who apparently were also 
under a disability in the matter of providing capital. This was a 
question which would have to be further considered by the Committee. 
But a possible solution had been found, in a proposal to ask the statu- 
tory companies who were debarred from providing capital to give a 
letter of guarantee to the Corporation’s bankers for so much per ton 
on one year’s make. ‘The Corporation would then be able to borrow 
money on the strength of these letters of guarantee. He could not 
bind the Committee definitely to this solution ; but it seemed to him to 
be a good idea. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERs. 

A number of points were then raised by different speakers; but, in 
the main, the nature of these will be sufficiently gathered from the 
replies made by Mr. Speyer. 

Mr. HoLiipay (Acton Hall Collieries) inquired as to whether it 
was obligatory to subscribe capital, and whether the Corporation would 
take the sulphate as produced. 

Mr. SPEYER said it was proposed to make the provision of capital 
obligatory for all members of the Corporation. At the end of clause 
E (1), it was stated that the Corporation were to guarantee to remove 
each contractor’s production from his works in such a manner as to 
enable the contractor to produce continuously. There would be no 
attempt to penalize those who had large storage accommodation, in 
order to help others who had not. A normal storage basis would be 
fixed ; and when the Corporation asked any maker to retain more than 
this normal storage quantity, the Corporation would pay for it. 

Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot) remarked that he was not quite 
sure that this would not be equivalent to raising capital. This matter 
constituted a serious difficulty for the statutory companies. 

Mr. SPEYER replied that he was advised that some statutory com- 
panies, at any rate, would provide guarantees of this nature. 

Mr. R. G. G. Moon (Bournemouth) asked what was the objection 
to treating statutory companies in the same way as municipal under- 
takings—ten years’ contract. This was the method they had adopted 
in connection with the Southern tar scheme, where the same difficulty 
arose. The distillers found the capital, and were allowed a certain rate 
of interest for the use of it. No doubt some of those present would like 
information as to why it was so large a capital as £)500,000 was 
needed. Was it to provide stores, or sums of money out of which to 
pay for floating stocks? He made a calculation showing that, even in 
these times, 4,180,000 would be an outside figure for any storage 
accommodation that might be required. 

Mr. SPEYER pointed out that the sum of £500,000 had been put 
forward on the assumption that the whole production would join the 
Corporation. It was an outside figure, and was not intended to be an 
exact estimate. No more capital would be called up than was found 
to be absolutely essential. There would be financing of stocks, in 
addition to storing; and probably the cheapest way to finance these 





stocks would be against bankers’ warrants. Any position in which 
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one section of producers was called upon to finance another section 
would be entirely inadmissible. 

Mr. EDWARDS said it seemed to him to be worth considering whether 
the coke-oven people, and so on, would not find the capital at some 
agreed return, and leave the other parties as partners in the concern 
without finding capital. In the gas industry, their hands were tied. 

Mr. SPEYER, referring to the scheme, called attention to the fact 
that clause D was to the effect that the Corporation would co-operate 
with the Sulphate of Ammonia Association in carrying out the propa- 
ganda work hitherto done by the Association; but the Association 
would, in case of need, retain its separate identity as a propaganda 
body. Objection had been taken to this as implying a sort of duality 
of control; but this was not the intention. Members of the Sulphate 
of Ammonia Association who joined the Corporation would not be 
called upon to pay a separate subscription to the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Association ; but it was necessary to insert the clause to which he had 
alluded, because it was conceivable that some of the producers would 
not join the Corporation. In that case, if the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Association were simply wound up, these producers would have no 
body by which they could be asked to contribute for propaganda pur- 
poses; and it would be only fair to the members of the Corporation, 
who would be contributing to propaganda, that the makers outside 
should bear their share. 

Mr. CHARLES CHAMBERS (Harrow) inquired whether they would be 
debarred from selling sulphate of ammonia locally. If they joined, 
must they sell it all through the Corporation ? 

Mr. SPEYER replied that this was fully provided for in clause 13 of 
the introduction. A maker who had built-up a farmers’ trade, for 
instance, would be amply protected. If he brought such orders to the 
Corporation, he would be credited with the extra price; and this would 
fully safeguard his position. In practice, he thought it would be quite 
possible to devise a system by which a maker would actually invoice to 
his local customers, and simply account to the Corporation for the 
sum of money received. But, of course, every ton of sulphate which a 
member or contractor produced would be the property of the Corpora- 
tion by his contract. They desired a prompt decision as to member- 
ship. As had been pointed out, the intention was that, where makers 
could contribute capital, such contribution should be obligatory. The 
object was to enable the Corporation to control as large a quantity of 
sulphate as possible. 

Mr. MOON said it was mentioned in the scheme that special con- 
sideration would be given to producers with regard to quality. He 
would like to be clear that this question of quality depended, not only 
upon nitrogen content, but also upon the neutrality of the sulphate. 
Many of them were putting in neutralizers, so that they could com- 
pete on even terms with German sulphate ; and people who did this 
ought to be assured of the extra market value accruing to them. 

Mr. SPEYER replied that, in saying quality would be taken into 
account, all the aspects were referred to. There were conditions even 
more important than the nitrogen content. The acid-free sulphate of 
ammonia now being produced was superior to anything the Germans 
turned out before the war; and this was the quality, he was convinced, 
which would be required in the future. Obviously, therefore, the 
Corporation would not penalize anyone who adopted any of the known 
processes for producing sulphate of this quality. While it was thus 
very desirable that every producer should make this perfect sulphate 
immediately, it was very doubtful whether it would be possible. They 
would have to proceed gradually ; and he could not conceive a position 
in which the Corporation would endeavour to coerce a manufacturer 
who was obviously incapable of increasing his storage capacity or (with 
existing plant) of turning out sulphate of the desired quality. He 
would be penalized in comparison with other makers by getting a lower 
price. To clause 10—stating that each contractor to the Corporation 
would be required to comply with such conditions as to the storage 
capacity to be provided and the standard of quality to be manufactured 
as shall be determined from time to time by the Executive—there was 
a saving clause: ‘‘In the event of contractors finding difficulty in 
complying with the requirements of the Executive as regards storage 
capacity and quality, the Executive will consider special cases on their 
merits.” The Executive might be relied upon to adopt a reasonable 
attitude. 

Mr. W. H. BENNETT (Redhill), who had raised the point, said that 
some companies had boggled at this clause. 

The CHATRMAN said the object was to see that there was adequate 
storage, and that the quality was up to the standard. The endeavour 
would be to work the quality up until in course of time nothing but 
the best was produced ; and those who were not going to adhere to this 
policy would be no good at all. They would not be expected to do it 
at once, but ag and when it became possible. He did not see how 
this part of the contract could be modified without the whole fabric of 
the Corporation falling to the ground. 

Mr. SPEYER, dealing with further points raised, said every maker 
must be prepared, if necessary, to store for the Corporation (without 
payment) a certain amount of sulphate; but the moment the Corpora- 
tion called upon him to store more than this quantity, the maker would 
receive a payment on account of the excess amount. The individual 
maker storing would not suffer at all as regards market price. 

Mr. LANGFORD said he wanted his Company to join the scheme ; 
but until the details were arranged, they would like to feel that signing 
would not definitely bind them to join should matters not be settled in 
a manner satisfactory to them. 

Mr. SPEYER remarked that he thought this was provided for by the 
form at the end of the scheme. 

The CHAIRMAN, in thanking those present for their attendance, said 
he felt it was very important that they should have this Corporation, 
and that everybodvy—whether municipalities, gas companies, or col- 
lieries—should make a great effort to overcome difficulties and join. 
They must be prepared to sacrifice something in order to secure what 
he believed was absolutely essential for the future well-being of the 
sulphate maker. 


Before separating, the sense of the meeting was taken; and it proved 
to be practically unanimously in favour of the scheme—subject to 
details being satisfactorily arranged. 





BRITISH GAS LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was 
held last Wednesday, at No. 11, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C.— 
Mr. R. S. GARDINER in the chair. 

The ACTING SECRETARY read the notice of meeting, in the absence, 
through indisposition, of the Secretary (Mr. A. W. Brookes). 

ABSENCES AND INDISPOSI'TION. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was sure the shareholders would share the 
regret of the Board at the absence of their senior Director, Mr. 
Frederick Wilkin, who was seldom away from their meetings. He 
was confined to his house by a severe cold. They all sincerely wished 
that his recovery to health would be speedy. They were also all sorry 
at the enforced absence of their Secretary. Mr. Brookes was confined 
to his bed by a severe attack of lumbago. He (the Chairman) was 
present in opposition to his doctor’s orders. 

THE CAUSES OF AN UNSATISFACTORY PROFIT. 
Proceeding, the Chairman said that, in accordance with a wish ex- 
pressed by a shareholder at the last meeting, the Directors’ report had 
been issued on this occasion with the accounts to all the shareholders ; 
and he therefore presumed they would take it as read. [Agreed. | 
The net profit for the half year amounted to £5661, and those who had 
examined the accounts in detail would have realized that this was en- 
tirely due to the very unsatisfactory amount of profit earned at Hull, 
which was £519,089 below the parliamentary standard, of which he 
would explain the causes. The chief was the unsatisfactory quality of 
the coal supplied to the Company under the orders of the Coal Con- 
troller. A considerable portion of the coal the Board had purchased 
as being suited to their requirements was diverted by the Coal Con- 
troller from the Company and sent to other users, to whom it was pro- 
bably quite as unsuited, as some of the coals supplied to the Company 
from Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and Durham were unsuited to their 
carbonizing plant. The figures he had to give on the subject were 
somewhat startling. The make of gas fell to 10,866 c.ft. per ton from 
over 12,000 c.ft. per ton. The coke left for sale was only 7°75 cwt. 
per ton of coal, instead of a normal output of 10 cwt. To add to their 
troubles, certain parts of the carbonizing plant got out of repair, and 
owing to the makers being compelled to give precedence to other work, 
several months elapsed before the damaged parts could be replaced. 
They had, therefore, to bring into immediate use an old installation of 
horizontals, and one of inclines ; and the additional labour required was 
most difficult to obtain, costly, and not altogether satisfactory. 

DETAILS FROM THE STATIONS—INCREASES IN PRICE. 
The sales of gas at Hull since the war had decreased by no less than 
18 p.ct. He need hardly point out that with the same or higher 
standing charges—such as interest on debentures, salaries, &c,—a de- 
crease in business of this magnitude must seriously affect the net 
earnings. The coal carbonized in the half year at Hull cost 6s. per 
ton more than in the corresponding half year; oil, 414,768 more; and 
labour, £9952 more. The position at Hull was engaging the very serious 
attention of the Board; and he sincerely hoped and believed that the 
current half year would show some improvement. At Norwich, the 
profit was £586 short of the parliamentary interest; at the Potteries, 
4381 short; at Trowbridge, £900 short; and at Holywell, £406 
skort. This showed that they had been rather reluctant to increase 
the price of gas at the stations; and it was also partly due to the ad- 
vance of wages and materials of all sorts, which could hardly have 
been anticipated. The Board had, therefore, been obliged to make the 
following increases in the price of gas from April 1: At Hull, from 
3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. to 4s. ; at Norwich, from 3s. 8d. to 4s.; at Trow- 
bridge, from 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. ; and at Holywell, from 5s. to §s. 6d. 
GENERAL RESULTS. 


Dealing with the operations of the Company as a whole, the additions 
to capital during the half year amounted to £8569, of which £5179 
was expended at Norwich, partly on the acquisition of land, and partly 
in laying down new feeder mains that were necessary to improve the 
pressure in certain districts. Coal cost £5085 more than in the corre- 
sponding half of 1917; labour, £20,507 more; and oil, 4:18,026 morc. 
The total sales of gas in the half year showed a decrease of 23 p.ct., 
which was due to the restrictions imposed by the Household Fuel and 
Lighting Rationing Order. The amount expended in the half year on 
allowances to the families of the Company’s workmen who joined the 
King’s Forces was £42324—making a total outlay of £13,398 on this 
account since the outbreak of the war. The net financial result of the 
half-year’s workings was that, in order to pay the usual dividend of 
5 p.ct., they would have to appropriate £14,288 from the undivided 
balance, which would still leave the considerable sum of £51,375 to 
the credit of the account, irrespective of the reserve fund. 
A TEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND, BUT NO BONUS. 

The Directors were sorry to have to ask the shareholders to forego the 
usual bonus of 2s. 6d. per share ; but they did so not only on account of 


the insufficient profit earned in the half year, but owing to the very 
grave outlook in regard to both coal and labour, in the face of which 


the Board were of opinion that it would be unwise and imprudent to 
recommend the payment of the usual bonus. It would be easy for him 
to represent to the shareholders that a dividend at the rate of 10 p.ct. 
per annum was one that should be considered highly satisfactory 1 
present circumstances. But it would be ingenuous and misleading on 
his part if he were not to point out that, unlike many other gas com- 
panies who in past years had re-adjusted their capital to the market 
value, this Company’s shares had remained at their original nominal 
value of £20, and had been issued to the sharcholders and acquired by 
purchase during the last twenty years at prices varying from #40 up 
to £55 per share. Consequently, to the purchaser at (say) £40 a 
share, the present dividend was only equivalent to a return of 5 p-ct. 
per annum, less income-tax ; and to a purchaser at £50, only 4 p.ct., 
less income-tax. However, the present dividend compared favourably 
with that of many other gas companies. He hoped he had made it 
clear that the unsatisfactory results of the half year were entirely due 
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to exceptional circumstances at one only of the towns the Company 
supplied, and that it was partly due to circumstances arising out of 
State control. 
THE KING’S FUND AND A MISLEADING STATEMENT. 

One occurrence during the half year to which he ought to refer was 
the receipt by all the shareholders of a circular from the Ministry of 
Pensions, asking them to contribute to the King’s Fund for the Dis- 
abled, on the ground of the *‘ increased prosperity of the Company—a 
prosperity brought about in some measure by war conditions.’’ He 
(the Chairman) need scarcely say that in the face of the diminished 
profits of late, this flagrant misstatement caused not a little -indig- 
nation. Numerous letters were received from shareholders which 
showed they had been not a little disturbed by the misstatement. The 
Board had been asked by the Ministry to furnish them with a list of 
shareholders. At the time, the war was still in progress ; and although 
the Government had shown no consideration for the gas industry, the 
Board felt it would be unpatriotic to refuse the request, although they 
were not aware of the reason for it. The Company had a system of 
stencil plates with the names and addresses of their shareholders, and 
could therefore more easily supply the information than it could have 
been supplied at Somerset House, from which it could have been ob- 
tained by the Ministry if the Company had refused to furnish it. On 
receipt of the circular, the Board at once consulted Counsel as to what 
steps they could legally take to compel the Ministry of Pensions to 
withdraw their inaccurate statement. Owing to pressure of work, 
Counsel took some weeks to advise them, but eventually approved of a 
letter being addressed to the Ministry, who replied regretting the issue 
of their circular. The Chairman read the correspondence with the 
Ministry of Pensions. The circular-letter addressed to the shareholders 
stated : 


You have lately shared in the increased prosperity of the British Gas 
Light Company, Ltd.—a prosperity brought about in some measure by war 
conditions. The same conditions have brought heavy losses to the dis- 
abled fighting men. I beg you to share your prosperity with them. They 
have earned your gratitude. I am appealing for funds to re-establish these 
men in civil life. Will you help by sending a subscription to the King’s 
Fund for the Disabled? £3,000,000 is wanted, and wanted quickly. The 
fund does not interfere with any state grant or pension to which a man may 
be entitled. 


Subsequently, the Secretary wrote to the Ministry of Pensions as 
follows: 


A number of the shareholders of this Company have forwarded to me a 
copy of a letter you addressed to them under date of Nov. 1, 1918, stating 
that they have derived a benefit from the increased prosperity of the Com- 
pany, and alleging that this is partly due to war conditions. I am instructed 
by my Directors to inform you that both these statements are untrue in 
fact, and that their inaccuracy could have been easily ascertained from 
inquiry of myself. They are calculated to induce a feeling of disquietude 
among the shareholders, and to imperil their confidence in the Court of 
Directors. I am instructed to request you to write a letter to the Directors 
withdrawing these statements, and expressing regret that they should have 
been made. Kindly let me hear from you within a week, as the mischief 
is continuing. 

To this the Ministry of Pensions replied : 

I am directed by the Minister of Pensions to acknowledge your letter of 
the 18th inst., and to say that he regrets that the letter referred to should 
have been sent out in his name. It is unfortunate that the Secretary of the 
Company was not previously consulted. The circular in question was with- 
drawn a fortnight ago, when it came to my notice. 


Proceeding, the Chairman said he believed they were legally entitled, 
and were so advised, to ask the Ministry to bear the cost of sending a 
copy of the correspondence to cach shareholder. But this would only 
have been done at the expense of the taxpayers; and as hostilities had 
ceased in the meantime, and as so many weeks had elapsed since the 
offence was committed, it was thought better to let the matter rest. 
AS TO THE FUTURE. 

The shareholders would expect him to make some comment on the 
outlook. As far as the individual circumstances of the Company were 
concerned, he saw no grounds for special anxiety; and he was excced- 
ingly glad to notice that the dropping of the bonus had not affected the 
market value of the shares. But the general outlook, in so far as the 
whole gas industry was concerned, was undoubtedly very serious. In 
regard to coal, whether the cost would be still further increased, or 
whether the cost of the additional wages exacted by the miners would 
be thrown: upon the taxpayer or the coalowner, did not appear to be 
quite clear. It might be that the existing heavy burden on this account 
might be further increased; but it seemed probable that in any event 
the supply of coal would continue to be controlled by the State, and 
that the gas industry would not be allowed to procure the sort of coal 
that was suited to its requirements. The late Coal Controller took 
credit to himself for saving train mileage; and he (the Chairman) 
noticed that, in the report of the miners’ representatives on the Coal 
Commission, the saving of rail transport was mentioned as one of 
the advantages to be gained by State ownership of the coal mines. It 
was obvious that the losses sustained by the community at large 
through the supply of unsuitable coal to various industries had been 
entirely disregarded. Apart from the fact that if unsuitable coal was 
supplied a larger quantity was necessary, and consequently a greater 
quantity had to be carried, there was hardly an industry in the country 
that had not suffered pecuniary loss from having been supplied with 
unsuitable coal; and surely such losses should be taken into considera- 
tion before any conclusion could be arrived at as to the net result of a 
saving of train mileage. He hoped that not only the National Gas 
Council, but the representatives of other industries would make strenu- 
ous efforts to bring home to the Coal Controller and other officials 
who might hereafter control the disposal of coal, the wrong that was 
being done in this particular. And it was of extreme importance to 
the community. The other anxiety was as to the future cost of 
labour. In October last, all gas workers were granted an advance of 
3s. 6d. per week; and in February a further advance of 5s., and 
in addition a bonus of 12} p.ct. The average wage of a stoker 





















































at Hull in March, 1914, was £2 4s. 4d. per week; at the present 
moment, it was £4 4s. 5d., or at the rate of £219 gs. 8d. per annum. 
As the gas industry had decided to act together in the matter, the 
Company’s future was bound up with the decisions that might be 
arrived at by the leaders of the industry. He hoped that, notwith- 
standing the reduction of the dividend, the Directors would continue to 
possess the shareholders’ entire confidence, which was more than ever 
necessary as an encouragement to face the many difficulties with which 
they were confronted. Reverting once more to coal. He had just re- 
turned from France; and he was informed on good authority that it 
would take eight to ten years to bring back into normal working the 
collieries in the North of France, which had been so ruthlessly, so 
systematically, so devilishly destroyed by the enemy. He was told 
that it would be necessary to sink new pits, and open-up new roadways ; 
and notwithstanding all the ingenuity and energy of French engincers, 
these two operations would require several years to clapse before the 
pre-war output could be re-established. Therefore it seemed obvious 
that, even if the British miners settled down to work, and did their 
very best, for a long time to come the output of coal would be in- 
sufficient to meet the requirements of this country, France, and Italy, 
let alone the demands of Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. So 
that their anxieties in regard to an adequate supply of coal were likely 
to continue for some time. It was a great strain on the Directors and 
Engineers ; but with the unabated confidence and support of the share- 
holders, no pains or watchfulness would be wanting on the part of the 
Board and the officers. He moved the adoption of the report and the 
accounts. 


Major-General W. T. CoRRIE seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 


THE DIVIDENDS 


On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, scconded by Major-General 
CORRIE, a dividend for the half year was declared of 20s. per share, 
less income-tax. 

Vores OF THANKS. 


Mr. HENRY WOODALL moved a vote of thanks to the officers and 
staff. He said that it was a great privilege to move this resolution, 
because, as the shareholders all knew, the half year had been of the 
greatest possible anxiety to everybody who had to manage gas under- 
takings in this country. The Company had been well served by their 
staff ; and they thanked them most heartily fer the work done. 

Lieut. HAROLD G. PALMER seconded the motion, which was heartily 
passed. 

The ACTING SECRETARY having acknowledged the vote in the 
name of Mr. Brookes and all the officers and their staffs, 

Mr. A. G. BURNEY proposed, and Mr. KENNETH MACKAY seconded, 
a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CHAIRMAN, on behalf of his colleagues and himself, tendered 
the shareholders sincere thanks. He had said, and he meant it, that 
it was very necessary for the Board to have this encouragement in the 
arduous and anxious times in which they were now engaged in carry- 
ing on the business of the Company, and endeavouring to promote the 
interests of all concerned. 


Extraordinary General Meeting—New Articles of Association. 


An Extraordinary Meeting was then held for the consideration of 
the following resolution : 


That the regulations contained in the printed document submitted to the 
meeting, and for the purpose of identification signed by the Chairman 
and the Secretary, be and the same are hereby approved, and that 
such regulations be, and they are hereby, adopted as the articles of 
Association of the Company to the exclusion of, and in substitution 
for, all the existing articles thereof. 


The CHAIRMAN said the present Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany were drafted in the year 1861. Since then from time to time 
important modifications in the government of limited liability com- 
panies had been enacted by law; and the Board had for some time felt 
that it was absolutely necessary the Company should have new Articles 
of Association that would be more in harmony with existing legal 
enactments. Also for the smooth working of the Company it was very 
desirable that certain omissions in the present articles should be re- 
placed by some definite clauses that would make the powers in certain 
respects clear and legal. For instance, he might remind the share- 
holders that, in order that they might expend some money on war 
charities, the Directors had had to risk, at ordinary general mect- 
ings, for the shareholders’ consent and approval to this. He believed, 
as a matter of law, although the shareholders consented to take a 
certain amount of responsibility, it did not make the gifts any more 
lega!, because there was no power in the present articles to expend 
money in these directions. ‘The articles he submitted for approval 
were the result of the most careful and painstaking drafting he had ever 
known. Their Solicitor, Mr. Mannings, had had many interviews 
with him (the Chairman) and Mr. Brookes. They had had successive 
drafts; and they had had the benefit of the assistance of a barrister 
with special experience in this matter. In the result, they had pre- 
pared as complete and workable Articles of Association as were in 
existence at the present moment. The shareholders would not wish 
him to go through them in detail; but he might mention that, 
wherever the shareholders’ rights were concerned, they had enlarged 
them in the new articles—that was to say, they had endeayoured in 
any alterations that had been made, in regard to the shareholders’ 
rights and privileges, to ensure that they were to their benefit. For 
instance, by the present articles, no shareholder could attend a share- 
holders’ meeting unless he held five shares, and had held them for 
six months. Now this was very drastic and unusual. Under the new 
articles, any shareholder could attend a meeting; but he must hold 
three shares, and no time of holding was specified, in order to take 
part in the proceedings and vote. They had also taken power to hold 
annual meetings. The present articles compelled them to hold half- 
yearly meetings. What had occurred at Hull had brought him to the 
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conclusion (it was a matter upon which he had had an open mind) 
that, in the case of large industrial companies, twelve months’ working 
was a safer and truer criterion of a company’s position than a half 
year’s. It did not necessarily follow that, because in the articles the 
Company could meet yearly instead of half yearly, they would do so. 
Speaking for himself, he had always endeavoured to carry out what he 
had reason to suppose were the wishes of the influential body of share- 
holders. If the shareholders expressed any definite wish to have half- 
yearly meetings, he did not suppose the Directors would demur to it; 
there was no obligation to hold annual instead of half-yearly meetings. 
He was told that the question of Directors’ fees was one that inter- 
ested the shareholders. He could only say the Directors had left them 
at what the shareholders had put them at. The Directors were not 
thinking of making any change in a new draft. They would not think 
of making any alteration in the remuneration fixed six months ago. 
These terms of remuneration had been embodied in the new articles. 
He might repeat that the new articles had been drafted with an ex- 
ceptional amount of care and attention; and he warmly commended 
them to the shareholders for their adoption. If in course of time, the 
shareholders or the Directors should find anything that was distasteful, 
an extraordinary meeting could always be called to amend the articles 
in any direction in which experience proved them to be capable of 
amendment. The articles did not deal with the memorandum. The 
question of whether they should alter the memorandum was one that 
concerned not the shareholders, but the Courts. The Company would 
have to apply to the Courts; and after consideration, the Directors had 
come to the conclusion that the first thing to be done was to ask the 
shareholders to approve of the new articles. When once these had 
been approved and confirmed at a subsequent meeting, it would be 
necessary for the Court of Directors to take the opinion of counsel as 
to whether it was advisable to make any change in the memorandum 
to bring it into harmony with the new articles; but for the moment 
the meeting was exclusively confined to the draft of the new articles, 
regarding which he moved the resolution already read. 

Major-General CORRIE seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that he should have said that a copy of 
the new articles had been submitted to the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee ; and, with the exception of a small addition to which the Board 
agreed, the Committee had entirely approved of the articles. 

Replying to Mr. Charles Webb, the CHAIRMAN stated that the 
notice convening the meeting informed shareholders that they could see 
the new articles at any time within fourteen days preceding the meet- 
ing, at the different offices of the Company. When the articles were 
printed, there would be copies available; and any shareholder writing 
for one would certainly have a copy sent. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the confirmatory meeting would be 
held on April 23. 


_— 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


Very Satisfactory Report and Accounts. 








The Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at the Registered Office, 
Britannic House, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. CHARLES 
GREENWAY (the Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 


The SrecRETARY (Mr. F. Macindoe) having read the Auditors’ 
report, | 

The CHAIRMAN said: Ladies and gentlemen, at the last annual 
meeting I expressed the hope that we might be able to accelerate the 
issue of our next report and balance-sheet. Unfortunately, owing to 
greater delay in the delivery of mails, shortage of staff, and other 
causes beyond our control, this hope has not been realized; but these 
difficulties are so well known to you all that I am sure no apology is 
needed. It gives me and the rest of the Board the greatest possible 
pleasure to present to you such a very satisfactory report and accounts 
as are before you to-day, as, although we are only at the initial stage 
of our developments, the results shown are such as more than to con- 
firm the anticipations which we have always held out as to the great 
future which awaits this Company. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES. 


Dealing with the balance-sheet first of all, you will see that the paid- 
up capital shows an increase on the previous year’s figures of one and 
three-quarter millions, due to the payment by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the final call on their ordinary shares and to the issue of a 
further £1,000,000 of participating preference shares; and we have 
also issued additional debenture stock to the extent of £)1,800,000. 
You will, moreover, notice that our capital resources have been further 
augmented to the extent of about 42,400,000 by funds lodged with us 
by our associated companies, share premia, and allocations to reserve 
accounts. The deposits of our associated companies represent, 1 may 
explain, insurance recoveries in respect of torpedoed vessels, undivided 
profits, and other funds, the bulk of which will in due course be re- 
quired in connection with the further capital outlay which lies before 
them for the various developments they have in view. It has been 
suggested in the Press that we may shortly have to make further capi- 
talissues. That is not so. Although we and our associated companies 
have a very large amount of new capital outlay to meet, in order to 
provide for the requirements of our rapidly expanding business, yet I 
am pleased to say that there is no immediate need for any new issue of 
capital, inasmuch as our available surplus assets to-day in cash or 
easily convertible securities (including no less than £2,302,000 invested 
in War Bonds and War Loans) amount to between five and six million 
pounds—a sum quite ample for our present requirements. Turning to 
the credit side of the balance-sheet, you will see that the first item of 
our assets has increased from £1,982,791 in the previous year to 
47,001,375. This large increase is practically all accounted for by 
the purchase prices paid by us for the companies acquired in 1917, and 








by the fresh capital which we have taken up in these and other as- 
sociated companies. The other items on this side of the account are 
all self-explanatory, and do not, I think, require any comments. 


PROFITS FOR THE YEAR—THE GOVERNMENT’S SHARE. 


I will now deal with the profit and loss account. The trading profit 
for the year amounts, you will see, to the very satisfactory sum of 
41,516,994 3s. 9d., after making ample allowances for depreciation, 
as against the conservative estimate of not less than £800,000 to 
41,000,000 which I gave when dealing with the previous year’s ac- 
counts. A substantial portion of this profit was, I may explain, due to 
the earnings of our fleet, for a portion of which during the year under 
review we were able to find very remunerative employment. This item 
of profit will not recur in the following vear’s accounts, because during 
the greater portion of that year our boats were under requisition at 
rates which will barely cover running expenses; and also the profits of 
our distributing companies will be on a reduced scale. On the other 
hand, we shall benefit by a larger throughput at our Abadan refinery 
and by better prices which have been obtained for some of our products. 
On the whole, I think we can confidently anticipate results for the 
current year fully equal to those shown in the accounts now before you. 
As you will see from the appropriation statements given at the foot of 
the profit and loss account, we have out of our profits paid off the ad- 
vances of £175,547 3s. 6d. made by the Burmah Oil Company in our 
early days. to enable us to pay the preference share dividend guaranteed 
by them, and also the sum of £45,843 10s. 5d. due to them for interest 
thereon ; this latter amount being included in the first item on the debit 
side of the profit and loss account. We have also written-off the whole 
cost of our last preference share and debenture issues, and allocated a 
total of £330,000 to various reserve accounts, both of which steps will 
no doubt meet with your full approval. This leaves a balance of 
4779,708 18s. 1d., out of which we have paid dividends amounting to 
8 p.ct. per annum on the preference shares; and we now recommend 
the payment of a similar dividend on the ordinary shares. The balance 
remaining to be carried forward will be £454,722 12s. 1d., which we 
estimate will amply suffice to cover the amount that will be payable 
in respect of excess profits duty, although the amount of this has not 
yet been definitely settled with the Revenue Commissioners. This 
result is, I think you will agree with me, one of which we have every 
reason to be proud. The dividend which we are proposing to declare 
on the ordinary shares is not a very large one; but, as I have ex- 
plained, a great amount of our profits has been employed in the 
liquidation of special liabilities, which will not recur, and a further 
large amount has been reserved to meet excess profits duty—a liability 
which also we may hope will not recur for very much longer. It will 
probably interest you to know that the return to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the year on their investment in the Company, taking into 
account the amount they will receive from excess profits duty—the pay- 
ment of which has only been made practicable by their investment in 
the Company—works out to something like 30 p.ct. per annum, and 
that, in addition to this, they effected a very large saving through the 
favourable long-term contracts entered into with the Company for the 
purchase of products. 
LARGELY INCREASED PRODUCTION. 
It will be borne in mind that these are results achieved at a time when 
the Company was only in its early infancy. With the various exten- 
sions already on the way, the throughput of our refineries will within 
the next year or two be trebled, and other extensions which we hope to 
arrange for in the near future should, when completed, bring our 
throughput up to five or six times the quantity dealt with in the year 
under review. As I have indicated on previous occasions, we antici- 
pete no difficulty whatever in finding markets for this largely increased 
production. Our one and only difficulty is to provide refining, trans- 
port, and storage facilities fast enough to enable us to meet the de- 
mands upon us for our products. We have practically an unlimited 
supply of crude oil; and with the great increase in the demand for oil 
products of all kinds—resulting from the enormous development of 
motor traction in every part of the world, and for fuel oil as a sub- 
stitute for coal for steam-raising and other purposes—there is endless 
scope for us in the direction of the sale of our products. But the lay- 
ing of additional pipe lines, the building of further refineries and tank 
vessels, the erection of the great number of large storage tanks re- 
quired at our fields, refineries, and distributing installations to meet 
our constantly increasing throughput, and all the other engineering 
work connected with an undertaking such as ours, is a slow process, 
particularly under present unfavourable conditions, both as to supply 
of material and labour. Consequently, it will be several years before 
we can hope to reach the maximum figure of throughput which I have 
just indicated. Though our throughput will, as soon as the necessary 
work can be completed, thus be very largely augmented, it must not be 
inferred that our profits will necessarily expand in the same ratio; for 
our working costs, due to the much higher cost of plant, stores, chemi- 
cals, and labour, are on a constantly increasing scale; and there is 
little chance of any appreciable reduction, in them for a long time to 
come. Still, by means of the larger turnover, a more complete ex- 
traction of the more valuable products contained in our crude, and 
other improvements which we are constantly introducing, we hope to 
some extent to be able to overcome the disadvantage of these higher 
working costs. 
THE COMPANY’S SUPPLIES AND THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


While on this subject of outlets for our products, I would like, now 
that this is a subject which can be referred to without detriment to the 
military situation, to mention that, apart from the large quantities of 
fuel oil which we have been supplying throughout the war for the use 
of the Navy, we have been supplying the War Office with practically 
the whole of the requirements of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary 
Force for railway, motor, and other transport. It has become rather 
the fashion nowadays for industrial concerns and others to claim credit 
for “ winning the war.’? We do not claim any such credit for this 
Company ; but it may be claimed that, without these supplies, the con- 
duct of the Mesopotamian expedition—at any rate, on anything like 
the scale which was eventually found to be necessary—would have been 
an impossibility, because it would not have been practicable under the 
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later conditions of scarcity of tonnage to have transported supplies 
from more distant fields. How far the Mesopotamian expedition has 
tended to bring about the successful conclusion to the war I will not 
venture to express an opinion; but, notwithstanding the attacks which 
were at one period of the war made on “side shows,’’ I think it is 
generally admitted now that had this expedition not been undertaken 
our position in the East to-day would have been very different from 
what it is. The credit for this is, however, not due to us, but to the 
great foresight—which may now, in the light of our present know- 
ledge of German pre-war aims, be regarded as almost providential—of 
Lord Fisher and Mr. E. G. Pretyman, who, in 1905, on representations 
made by the late Mr. D’Arcy, urged the Burmah Oil Company and 
the late Lord Strathcona to provide the necessary funds for carrying on 
Mr. D’Arcy’s exploratory work to a successful issue, in order that the 
concession might not fall into foreign hands. ‘This is a chapter in the 
history of this Company which is noi very well known, and one which 
deserves to be placed on record now, in view of the important bearing 
which it undoubtedly had on the conduct, if not on the actual issues, 
of the war. 

GREAT PRODUCTIVITY OF THE FIELDS. 


1 am pleased to report that the fields work carried on since I last ad- 
dressed you further confirms the opinions we have previously held as to 
the great productivity of our fields. The wells in the field from which 
we have hitherto been obtaining our production still maintain their 
extraordinarily high rate of yield; and the wells already drilled are, it 
is estimated, capable of yielding a production at the rate of 5,000,000 
tons per annum. On the geld adjacent to it (to which I referred at 
the last meeting) another well, at a distance of about a mile from the 
preceding one, has struck oil in considerable volume; the well being 
reported upon as being equal to any yet struck in the Company’s terri- 
tories. In the third field, referred to in my last speech, little progress 
has since been made, owing to the lack of drilling material. But the 
prospects are still satisfactory. Testing operations are being carried 
on, or are about to be started, in a further six fields, all of which give 
promise of favourable results. You will also be interested to learn 
that we are now substituting electric for steam power in our producing 
fields—a change which will result in greater efficiency and a minimum 
of cost for drilling and producing generally. 
REFINERIES. 
Since I last addressed you, the first of the refinery extensions at 
Abadan (to which I then referred) has been completed and brought into 
operation. ‘The further extensions, for which capital was issued a 
little over twelve months ago, have not yet been completed, owing to 
the great delay which has been experienced in obtaining delivery of 
plant; but they are now well in hand, and should be completed during 
the year. A further large addition at Abadan has now been decided 
upon to erable us to meet the rapidly growing demand in the East for 
our fuel oil, and will be undertaken as soon as plant can be contracted 
for at reasonable prices and delivery. In addition to our extensions at 
Abadan, we have now commenced the erection of a large refinery near 
Swansea, where the refining of such products as are marketable in the 
United Kingdom can be carried on more thoroughly and more economi- 
cally than at Abadan. The work at this refinery, the initial capacity 
of which will, I may mention, be twice that of the whole of the Scotch 
shale oil companies, is being executed with all possible speed. 
PIPE LINES. 
The additional pumping stations referred to by me at the last meeting 
are now in course of erection, and should be in operation during the 
course of this year. We have also decided upon the laying of an addi- 
tional 1o-in. line from the fields to our present 8-in. line, in place of 
the present 6-in. line, which will further considerably augment our 
pipeage capacity between the fields and the Persian Gulf. We shall, 
when this line is completed, have one complete 10-in. line from the 
fields to the Gulf, and another line made up of 10-in. pipe for about 
half the distance and 8-in. for the remainder. 
THE COMPANY’S INCREASING FLFET. 
Our fleet now amounts to a total dead-weight capacity of 162,000 tons; 
and, as mentioned in the report, we have placed orders for further 
vessels of a total capacity of about 150.000 tons. We also purpose pur- 
chasing further ready tonnage whenever opportunities occur for securing 
it at reasonable prices. All of our vessels wh'ch were requisitioned by 
the Shipping Controller have now been released; and such as are not 
required at the moment for our own transport work have been char- 
tered at remunerative rates. 
RELATIONS WITH THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


I am pleased to say that the political situation in Persia has improved 
very much during the past few months. The present Persian Cabinet 
is well disposed towards this country; and the unrest which existed 
some time ago as the result of German and Turkish intrigue, followed 
by the spread of Bolshevism from the Caucasus, has now largely dis- 
appeared. Our relations with the Persian Government continue to be 
of a friendly character, and a representative of the Company is now in 
Teheran discussing with them the settlement of various questions 
which are outstanding between us. I was hoping to be able to an- 
nounce to-day the result of these discussions; but so far no advice has 
been received. I wish to take this opportunity of expressing our regret 
at losing the valuable services of His Excellency Sadigh-es-Sultaneh, 
who is giving up his post of Imperial Commissioner to this Company 
to take up the more important position of Minister of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah at the Court of Washington. At the same time the 
Board would like to offer him their heartiest congratulations upon his 
new appointment. Our relations with His Excellency have always 
been of a most friendly and cordial character, and we are greatly in- 
debted to him, because he has always done his best to promote the 
interests of the Company as well as those of his Government. His 
brother, Farid-es-Sultaneh, has been appointed by the Persian Govern- 
ment as his successor; and I am sure, from what he has said to me, 
that he will do his utmost to maintain the policy of friendly co- 
operation established by his brother. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF. 


Before concluding, I should like to pay a tribute again to our staff, 





































both here and in Persia, for the good and loyal work which they have 
rendered to us, and for the sacrifices they have made during the past 
year, under conditions which have become more and more trying. It 
has been quite impossible under war conditions to secure a staff com- 
mensurate with the development of our business; and this has meant 
overwork for everyone, and also in many cases the postponement 
again and again of leave which was long overdue. Moreover, owing 
to the restrictions on building work in Persia, it has been impossible 
for us to provide adequate housing accommodation for our staff there ; 
and this has resulted in a good deal of discomfort. Notwithstanding 
these trials and discomforts—which, happily, we shall now shortly be 
able to overcome—there have been very few complaints indeed; and I 
am sure you will agree with me that the staff are entitled to our 
warmest thanks for performing their services so satisfactorily under 
these extremely trying conditions. 


EMPLOYEES’ PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME. 

Now that the Company has arrived at a remunerative stage, it has 
been decided to allow the employees of the Anglo-Persian Company 
and of all its associated companies to share in the prosperity of the 
Company by establishing what we have designated as a “‘ Provident 
Pension and Insurance Fund.’’ In this fund three separate accounts 
are kept: (2) To which the employee subscribes 5 p.ct. of his salary ; 
(4) to which the Company contribute a bonus of a corresponding 
amount; and (c) to which the Company contribute from year to year 
out of their profits such sum as the Board may deem advisable. On 
the whole of these accounts the Company allows interest at 5 p.ct. per 
annum. The money at credit of (2) and (4) accounts can be drawn on 
an employee leaving the Company’s service or at certain fixed periods 
if he remains in the Company’s service. In the latter case, he can, 
when he retires, leave the whole or any portion on deposit with the 
Company up to the time of his death, meanwhile drawing interest 
thereon. The money at the credit of (c) account will be accumulated 
till the employee has completed twenty years’ service in the case of em- 
ployees engaged on home service and shorter periods for those engaged 
wholly or partly on foreign service, after which the employee will be 
entitled, whether he retires or remains in the Company’s service, either 
to draw as a pension the interest on the amount at credit (leaving the 
principal in the hands of the Company for the benefit of his family or 
such persons as he may direct after death), or to leave the interest to 
be added to the principal for similar disposal. The fund, to which all 
British employees, both male and female, and certain non-British em- 
ployees, are eligible for membership, affords a means of enabling the 
employees to share in the profits of the Company, and it at the same 
time ensures a substantial pension after retirement and a considerable 
capital sum—the equivalent of life insurance—for the benefit of their 
families after death. The scheme has been heartily welcomed; and 
already over 1500 employees have applied for, and been admitted to, 
membership. 


I now beg to move: “‘ That the report of the Directors, the balance- 
sheet, and the profit and loss account for the year ended March 31, 
1918, be received, approved, and adopted.’’ I will ask Sir Frederick 
Black kindly to second this motion. 


SPEECH OF ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT DIRECTORS. 


Sir FREDERICK W. BLack, K.C.B.: I have very much pleasure in 
seconding the motion which the Chairman has proposed. As one of 
the Government ex-officio Directors representing the Admiralty on the 
Board of the Company, I should like to be allowed to say just two or 
three words of congratulation to the Chairman, the Directors, the 
shareholders, and the employees of the Company, on the highly satis- 
factory results that have been achieved and on the excellent prospects 
that evidently lie before you. The Company displayed very great 
energy and promptness in all the developments that were necessary at 
the refineries, the pipe-lines, and the means of transport to handle a 
much larger proportion of oil, so that the British Navy might receive 
from this source one of its most vital supplies. During the war the 
contributions of oil, particularly to the Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
which we received from Persia, were of the very highest importance. 
I do not think that the Chairman has said a word too much as to the 
importance of the supplies that were made to the expedition on the 
Tigris. He has called it a “* side show.’’ But, as you know, it was 
one of those side shows that eventually had a most important influence 
on the final issue of the war. It was not only the oil supplies that 
were made from the Persian fields, but also the very great help that 
was given by the Company in putting the services of its employees, 
slipways, and workshops at the service of the Government in the con- 
struction and repair of vessels which were used in the expedition. I 
had the pleasure of coming home from India in 1917 with Captain 
Grant, who had been up there as the Admiralty representative on this 
work, and on board also was Mr. Neilson, your Superintendent at 
Abadan. Captain Grant was very loud in his praise of what Mr. Neil- 
son and all the employees of the Company had done to assist the 
Government in this very important matter. I think, therefore, the 
words that the Chairman has used in commendation of the services of 
the employees are particularly well deserved. Perhaps I may mention 
incidentally that I saw some Diesel engines running very sweetly in 
Bombay ; and when I looked round for the tank of oil, I was told that 
it was oil that came from Persia. I learned that the Persian oil was 
making a good name for itself in Bombay. I congratulate you on the 
success of the Company. 

Mr. CARTER: I should like to ask to whom the £1,800,000 of 
debenture stock was issued. I take it that it was to the Government ; 
but it is not stated so in the report. This amount was added to the 
previous 4,600,000. In the event of the drawings which, I understand. 
are to take place from 1920, will this £1,800,000 share in the 
drawing? There is £20,000 to be drawn each year. Will the 
£20,000 only refer to the £600,000, or will it refer to the whole 
£52,400,000 ? 

The CHAIRMAN: In reply to the questions which have just been put, 
the answer is, first of all, that the 41,800,000 additional debenture 
stock has been issued to one of our subsidiary Companies—the British 
Tanker Company. As regards the other question, the £1,800,000 
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ranks pari passu with the £600,000 previously issued, and, of course, 
will be redeemed correspondingly. 
The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDEND. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next business before the meeting is the de- 
claration of a dividend on the ordinary shares; and I now beg to move 
—‘* That a dividend at the rate of 8 p.ct. per annum, free of income- 
tax, be paid on the ordinary shares in respect of the year ended 
March 31, 1918, and that such dividend be paid on April 30 next.’’ I 
will ask Mr. Cargill kindly to second this motion. 

Mr. JoHN T. CARGILL seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next business before the meeting is the elec- 
tion of Directors. As you will see from the report, Sir Campbell K. 
Finlay was unfortunately compelled, owing to the exigencies of his 
Government work, to resign his scat on the Board, and Mr. Robert I. 
Watson, whose great knowledge of the oil business in all its branches, 
and conspicuous ability, will be of great advantage to the Company, 
was appointed to fill his place. A further appointment, to fill the seat 
rendered vacant by the death of Mr. D’Arcy which has been made 
curing the past year, is that of Lord Southborough, whose great ability 
and long experience of oil questions at the Admiralty, from what may 
be described as the Imperial point of view, will also undoubtedly be of 
great benefit to the Company. Both of these gentlemen, who now 
retire under clause 82 of the Articles of Association, are valuable 
acquisitions to the Board; and I am sure that you will heartily sup- 
port their re-election. ,The Directors retiring by rotation are Mr. 
F. W. Lund, Mr. Frank C. Tiarks, and Sir Trevedyn Wynne. All of 
these gentlemen have done extremely good work for the Company ; 
and I am sure that you will desire to retain their services. 

THE GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES. 

I would also like to take this opportunity of expressing the pleasure we 
all feel at welcoming to the Board Sir Frederick Black as one of the 
Government representatives. Sir Irederick has for many years dealt 
with oil matters at the Admiralty as Director of Contracts—much to 
the advantage of the nation, as I know from personal experience ; and 
I am sure that his co-operation on the Board will be of great service to 
the Company. I would like at the same time to express our apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services rendered to the Company by Mr. Jenkins— 
who I am glad to see present—during the time that he was on the 
Board as a representative of the Government, prior to the appointment 
of Sir Frederick Black. Another reference which I must make to the 
Government representatives is to express our regret at the absence 
from to-day’s meeting of Lord Inchcape, and at the unfortunate cause 
thereof. We all know the great services which Lord Inchcape has 
been rendering to the nation; and I am sure you will all join with me 
in wishing him a speedy restoration to health in order that he may 
once more be able to resume his herculean labours on behalf of the 
country. I now beg to move—** That the election to the Board of Mr. 
Robert I. Watson and of the Right Hon. Lord Southborough be con- 
firmed, and that Mr. F. W. Lund, Mr. F. C. Tiarks, and Sir Trevedyn 
R. Wynne, who retire by rotation, and are eligible for re-election, be 
and are hereby re-elected members of the Board.’’ 

Admiral Sir E. J. W. StapE, K.C.1I.E., K.C.V.O., seconded the 
resolution, which was unanimously carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next business of the meeting is to elect 
Auditors ; and I shall be obliged if two of the shareholders present will 
kindly propose and second the necessary resolution. 

Sir J. D. ReEs, M.P., proposed—* That Messrs. Brown, Fleming, 
and Murray be re-elected as Auditors for the financial year 1918-19, at 
such fee as may be determined by the Board.” 

Mr. POWELL seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before putting this resolution to the meeting, I 
should like to pay a tribute to Messrs. Brown, Fleming, and Murray 
for the very efficient manner in which they have carried out their 
audits I am pleased to say that they have now opened a branch in 
London in order that they may be able to render their services still 
more effective to the Company. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


_ 
—_— 





Conway Gas-Works without Coal.—Urgent messages were sent 
to the Coal Controller some days ago, when the supply of coal at the 
Conway Gas-Works was exhausted, and the gas-engine at a large 
printing works in the town stopped through insufficient pressure. 


Gias-Workers’ Wages at Torquay and Exmouth.—The Court of 
Arbitration have given their award in the matter of the gas workers’ 
wages at Torquay and Exmouth. The parties to the reference were 
the Torquay and Exmouth Gas Companies and the Dock, Wharf, 
Riverside, and General Workers’ Union. The claim submitted was 
that the agreement between the National Federation of General 
Workers and representatives of gas undertakings of Oct. 1, 1918, 
should apply to members of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General 
Workers’ Union in the employ of the Torquay and Exmouth Gas Com- 
panies. Representatives of the Union were heard on Feb. 20 last, 
and written statements were submitted by the employers. By the 
agreement referred to, there was granted an advance of 3s. 6d. a 
week to men 18 vears of age and over, and Is. gd. to boys and youths 
under 18. The award of the Court is in the following terms: The 
men concerned, aged 18 years and over, shall receive an advance of 
3s. 6d. a week, pavable at the rate of 7d. a day or shift for each day 
or shift worked. Boys and youths under 18 years of age shall re- 
ceive an advance of 1s. gd. a week, payable at the rate of 3}d. a day 
or shift for each day or shift worked. The rates in force on Nov. 11, 
1918, as modified by the advances provided for in the two foregoing 
clauses shall be, and shall be deemed to be, the substituted rates of 
wages for the purposes of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 
1918. The award shall take effect as from the beginning of the first 
full pay following Dec. 1, 1918. 





PRIMITIVA GAS COMPANY OF BUENOS AIRES, LTD. 


A War Time Fall from a Strong Financial Position—The Chairman 
Visiting Buenos Aires. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held last Tuesday, 
at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C.—Mr. A. E. BOWEN, the 
Chairman, presiding. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman men- 
tioned that it had not been expected that the Board would have been 
able to call the shareholders together until the middle of next month 
But he had decided that, in the interests of the Company, it was neces- 
sary for him to go to Buenos Aires as early as possible; and he had 
decided to leave Etigland for the purpose on [last] Saturday. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. J. M. Macmorran) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read. The report gave an account of the financial position that will be 
found dealt with in the Chairman’s address. It also mentioned that, 
gas coals having been unobtainable, except with the greatest difficulty 
and at an exorbitant price, only 11,731 tons were used. The Company 
had been obliged to turn to any available substitutes and had carbon- 
ized 107,730 tons of timber, 26,758 tons of cereals, 3368 tons of bones, 
and 3325 tons water gas oil and crude petroleum, or a total of 152,912 
tons, as against 158,991 tons in 1917. But the increased cost of fucl 
was no less than £97,073 over that of the previous year. It had been 
impossible to arrive at any settlement with the Municipality, which 
owed the Company £°135,693 on Dec. 31, last, when the public lighting 
was closed-down with the exception of the hospitals. : 


“A DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said his address last year was pessimistic; and the shareholders were 
no doubt pretty well prepared by Press notices for a very bad balance- 
sheet this year. It was no use hiding the fact that it was almost as 
bad as it could possibly be. The Company had made an actual loss of 
£50,836 on the working in Buenos Aires, and had had to meet, in 
addition, £83,373 for debenture interest, sinking funds, and London 
office expenses. So that the actual debit balance for the year was 
£102,465, after deducting profit on exchange, and £211,417 obtained 
from relief of income-tax—a truly deplorable condition of affairs, as it 
brought up the total debit to profit and loss to £128,601. But this 
statement, bad as it was, did not fully show the extent of their mis- 
fortunes. The preference dividend was in arrear to the extent oi 
£375,000. The Retiro amortization (which it was calculated in their 
fairly prosperous years required a provision of £935,000 per annum) 
was £140,000 in arrear. They had lost all their working capital ; and 
on Dec. 31 last, they owed their bankers in Buenos Aires £372,114. 
At the same date, the Municipality owed the Company 4/135,693. But 
the authorities refused to pay any interest on their debt, while the 
Company had to pay their bankers interest at the rate of 7 p.ct. per 
annum. In addition, they had in suspense account the sum of 
$152,730 (say) £13,333 for the costs of the arbitration award, to which 
he alluded last year. The pension fund had been quite exhausted ; 
and they had not been able to provide anything for depreciation and 
for other things which the Board would have liked to write-off to profit 
and loss. 


WHY THE PUBLIC SUPPLY WAS CONTINUED SO LONG. 


The shareholders would naturally be inclined to ask why, under these 
circumstances, the Directors carried on so long as they did; and, of 
course, the reply was that, in accordance with the arbitration award, 
they hoped, and endeavoured by every possible means to secure, that 
the authorities would allow them to increase the selling price of gas, 
and would make some effort to liquidate their indebtedness to the 
Company. But he was sorry to say that nothing whatever had been 
done ; and the situation was precisely the same as it was when he last 
addressed the shareholders, with the exception that the Board wer 
compelled to close-down the municipal services, other than for the 
hospitals, on Dec. 31 last, owing to absolute want of moncy to sustain 
the enormous losses the Company were suffering, of about $5000 per 
day. The municipal gas lighting was still closed-down; but the 
authorities had been able to light some portions of the district with 
electricity, kerosene, alcohol, &c. 


INTERVENTION OF THE BRITISH MINISTER. 


The Directors had had several letters from shareholders asking whether 
the British Foreign Office could not help the Company. The authori- 
ties had given every possible assistance; and the best thanks of th 
Company were due to the British Minister in Buenos Aires—Sir 
Reginald Tower—for his whole-hearted endeavours to obtain justice 
for the Company. He approached the President of the Republic, and 
obtained from him a promise to send an emergency law to Congress, 
by which the Company would be allowed to increase its selling price. 
But nothing was done. Sir Reginald also intervened with the Lord 
Mayor ; but all he was able to obtain was a suggestion that the Com- 
pany should hand over the works for some weeks to the technical ad- 
visers of the Municipality, who thought they could manufacture gas 
very much cheaper than the Company could, and so prove that an 
increase in the selling price was not necessary. As these technical 
advisers were responsible for the statement made before the Arbitration 
Court, that it had been the practice of the Company to inject superior 
quality gas into the mains where the official testing-stations were 
situated, so as to deceive the officials as to the calories that were being 
supplied to the consumers, the shareholders could easily imagine that 
the Board absolutely declined to give up the management of the pro- 
perty to these people. They, however, offered to allow a committee 
of the gas managers in the Republic to fiscalize the working for any 
reasonable time, and to abide by the result they obtained. This, of 
course, was not accepted, because it was fairly evident that the object 
of the authorities was to bring the Company to absolute ruin. And they 
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had almost succeeded. Why it should be their desire to do this, he 
(the Chairman) was going to Buenos Aires to find out. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE MUNICIPALITY ? 


His (the Chairman’s) reasoning was that a great city like Buenos Aires 
must have gas. They were the only gas company in the city. They 
had served the community well and faithfully for over fifty years; and 
the authorities were not likely to find anybody to step into the Com- 
pany’s very ruined old shoes. It would cost to-day at least 150 p.ct., 
perhaps 200 p.ct., more to put in their 1138 miles of mains, and the 
gasholders and machinery; and, after their experiences, he was sure 
nobody would be found to risk money in any such mad enterprise. 
It might be, of course, that the idea of the people who were working 
against the Company was that the Municipality would be able to take 
over the property at old-iron prices. But the Company had a con- 
cession in perpetuity from the Provincial Government which before 
1880 owned the City of Buenos Aires. It was his opinion that it 
would be many years before the Courts would allow the Municipality 
to confiscate the Company; and during that time they would be with- 
out a gas supply. 
IF THE CHAIRMAN’S VISIT IS UNSUCCESSFUL THEN THE ONLY 
REMEDY—LIQUIDATION, 

However, he was going out to see what could be done. He was not 
at all hopeful, as the forces working against the Company were very 
strong. But he would do his best ; and they would let the shareholders 
know, as soon as he had been able to thoroughly survey the position, 
the conclusions he had come to. They might possibly ask why he had 
not gone out earlier; but it would have been useless. The Intendente 
—the Lord Mayor—could do little to help even if he were so inclined, 
because a Municipal Council was not in existence; and he was able 
always to shelter himself behind this fact. The Council was only 
elected and began its sittings in January last. Although the City was 
the Federal Capital, and the Lord Mayor was elected by the President 
of the Republic, his acts were supposed to be fiscalized by the Municipal 
Council, which, as he said, did not exist for the last three years. They 
had a cable that morning saying the ordinary session of the Council 
had been prorogued to April 30; and that a favourable result would 
then be obtained. But they had heard this for the last three years. 
If he was not able to obtain a settlement of the municipal debt, and a 
sliding-scale of selling prices of gas based on the cost of coals, they 
would have no remedy but to put the Company into liquidation, as they 
had lost their working capital, and the bankers were not likely to allow 
the Company to much increase their indebtedness to them. They had 
no money with which to buy coals, now that they could be obtained to 
some extent; but, as a matter of fact, the substitutes they had been 
using were still cheaper than imported coals. Perhaps the only bright 
spot in a very drab situation was that they made a profit of 4,128,696 
from the chemical business; and this would have been considerably 
increased if they had been able to carbonize more coals. 

SEVENPENCE FARTHING LOST PER 1000 C.FT. OF GAS MADE. 
The suspension of the public lighting would reduce the fuel bill by over 
100 tons per day, and some $40,000 paper wages per month. The 
average cost of coal in 1918 was £57 10s. 6d. per ton; and in 1917 
4:4 Us. gd. per ton—-an increase in 1918 of £2 18s. gd. per ton. During 
the past year, the bad debts decreased to £9562—practically half of 
the 1917 figures. The outstandings in Buenos Aires at Dec. 31 were 
$113,447 paper; and as the accounts issued to private consumers 
during December amounted to $416,763, they had every reason to be 
satisfied with the collections other than the municipal accounts. The 
decrease in the quantity of gas made was 2°713 p.ct.; gas sold, 
2°328 p.ct.; and in cash received, 5°454 p.ct. An actual loss was in- 
curred of 7{d. per 1000 c.ft. on all the gas made. 

THE ACCOUNTS EXAMINED. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, there was no alteration of the share 
capital items. The sinking fund operations had reduced the amounts 
of the first debentures and ** River Plate ’’ and ‘* Buenos Aires (New) ”’ 
debenture stocks outstanding. This year the amount of the bank over- 
draft—£72,115—was shown separately. Sundry creditors, therefore, 
stood at £:140,972, as against £161,226 in the previous year. As to 
the sinking fund accounts, ‘** River Plate ’’ and ‘* Buenos Aires (New) ”’ 
debenture stocks were increased to £63,438 by the sinking-fund opera- 
tions referred to. The general reserve account was unaltered. Land, 
buildings, plant, machinery, and mains account showed a reduction of 
41962 from last year’s figures. Sundry debtors and debit balances 
were up £12,634—from £308,686 to £321,320—this including the 
£135,693 owing to the Company by the Municipality, which had been 
taken as good. The stocks of fuel and stores were £479,358, as 
against £498,396 in 1917—-a reduction of £°19,038, due chiefly to the 
impossibility of shipping coal. The Retiro amortization account was 
the same as last year—viz., £644,329. Bills receivable were £7109, 
as against last year’s figure of £5205—an increase of £1904. The 
cash at bankers and in hand showed a reduction of £34,707—from 
473,318 to £38,611. As the shareholders were aware from the 
notices in the papers, grave labour troubles had been prevalent in 
Buenos Aires during the year. So far the Company had not been 
obliged to increase the wages of their men; but the Directors had pro- 
mised to do so when granted an increase in the selling price of gas. 





Mr. H. E. JONEs, in seconding the motion, said the shred of com- 
fort in their proceedings had been the announcement by the Chairman 
—perhaps the most energetic and influential Chairman any gas com- 
pany possessed—that he was going to Buenos Aires, where the Com- 
pany had had, since the beginning of the war, nothing but troubles 
and disappointments. ‘The shareholders might expect something from 
him (Mr. Jones), he having had a long experience of gas supply, under 
circumstances which up to the war had always been exceedingly pro- 
sperous. Even in London to-day, all gas dividends were down to the 
miserable point of 2} and 3 p.ct., having been formerly 5, 6, and 7 p.ct., 
or thereabouts. Coal had advanced by shillings per ton in London; 
but owing to restrictive freights, the operations of submarines, and so 
on, the cost had gone up pounds per ton in Buenos Aires. The Direc- 
tors had been disappointed that, whereas the residuals of coal as a rule 



































































followed—not merely the chemicals, which were so valuable in Buenos 
Aires—the price of coal, coke had not realized anything like the 
proportion of compensation that they should look for. The reckless 
disregard by the authorities of their legal and moral obligations 
under the award of the Arbitrator—had made it quite impossible 
to see where the Company were to get any remedy. Short of some 
national collision, it seemed the Company were debarred from ordinary 
legal remedies which existed in most civilized countries. There was 
yet another crumb of comfort—that their works and mains were ol 
a value that day higher than they were before the world war. They 
could not now be replaced for a great deal more than they stood at in 
the capital account. If the supply of gaseous fuel was of any value to 
any community at all, it was of value in Buenos Aires, as to the rest of 
the world. Openly and patently, the Company’s works would be re- 
quired as certainly as he stood there that day. If they were of that 
value—short of confiscation if their national prestige was gone and 
the Company could not get justice—the value would remain to the 
Company in the future. Their capital would remain; and it was as 
great as, or greater than, it was when they originally put up the works. 
This being so, he could not help thinking that, if their Chairman used 
the great energy, influence, and capability that he always showed (as 
they knew he would do), the shareholders ought to have some repara- 
tion through him. The Directors kept getting from the Plate promises 
of this and promises of that; but up to now they had ended in very 
little. When they asked their Solicitor what remedy the Company 
possessed, he practically told them that in Buenos Aires there was a 
state of anarchy and a state of paralysis of trade; and it was almost 
impossible to get any remedy. The Board found the greatest satisfac- 
tion and comfort in the knowledge that the Chairman was going to 
put himself on the spot, and in touch with all these questions. Never 
before in his (Mr. Jones’s) forty years’ experience had he met a body 
of gas shareholders with a report like this. 

Mr. W. H. SKEED said the Chairman would go out with the full 
confidence of the shareholders ; and they wished him a safe voyage and 
a safe return, with good news. 

The CHAIRMAN said he would do his best; and he hoped to he able 
to send a cablegram saying the Company were to get more on the price 
of gas. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


The retiring Directors (Mr. C. P. Ogilvie and F. C. im Thurn) 
were re-elected Directors. The Chairman mentioned that Mr. Ogilvie 
was also proceecing to Buenos Aires. 

The Auditors (Messrs. George A. Touche & Co.) were re-appointed. 


The CHAIRMAN moved a vote of thanks to the staffs in Buenos 
Aires and London. They had had a very bad time here; but it had 
been very much worse in Buenos Aires. There negotiations with the 
Municipality had been continuous all through the year; and the enor- 
mous difficulties of finding adequate supplies of fuel had been such as 
to almost drive their General Manager (Mr. W. Angus) crazy. Ai 
one time they had less than a day’s supply in the works. The share- 
holders would see by the report that they had carbonized a!most every- 
thing they could lay hands on—old bones, maize, bran, timber, and 
other things; so it could be imagined the life Mr. Angus had been 
living. Mr. Macmorran and his staff had hustled to get out the report 
and accounts, which were posted only two days after the Buenos Aires 
figures reached London. 

Mr. OSWALD seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

A cordial vote of thanks was also passed to the Chairman and 
Directors. 

Oe 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME. 





A column of yesterday's issue of the ** Daily Telegraph ’’ was occu- 
pied by an interesting description, by their Labour Correspondent, of 
the inception, operation, and results of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s co-partnership scheme, the thirty years’ experience of 
which, it is remarked, shows “ that an equitable scheme of co-partner- 
ship gives contented, loyal workers.’’ For the facts which he quotes, 
the writer of the article acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc. (the Chairman of the Company), who, he says, ** was 
the late Sir George Livesey'’s lieutenant when the scheme was launched 
in 1889, and who has continued and expanded its operation from a 
keen appreciation of its merits and of the good results which have 
flowed from it to the workers and to the Company.”’ The following 
extract is taken from the article : 

When the scheme was started in 1889, it provided for the payment in 
cash of 1 p.ct. on salaries and wages for each 1d. at which the Com- 
pany could sell gas below 2s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. The scheme was re- 
vised in 1894, when the bonus was increased to 1} p.ct. for each 1d., 
and was again revised in 1901; the initial price of gas being raised to 
3s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft., and the bonus reduced to } p.ct. for each 1d, at 
which gas was sold below the basis price. 

A Committee of Management of thirty members (including the 
Chairman of the Company) elected by the Board, and thirty members 
elected by ballot by the co-partners, administer the fund. Each year 
the amount of bonus to which the workman is entitled becomes his 
own absolute property; but one-half is invested in the Company’s 
ordinary stock and the other half entered in the employee’s pass-book, 
upon which interest is paid, but which he may withdraw upon giving 
seven days’ notice. Altogether, in these thirty years, the workmen 
have received nearly £1,000,000, of which between £400,000 and 
£500,000 remains invested in the concern. The rate of bonus earned 
has fluctuated considerably. Beginning at 5 p.ct. on salaries and 
wages. and giving a modest £6037 to the workmen, it has ranged 
from 3, 4, 6, 73,8, up to 9% p.ct. In 1914, which I take as the war 
year, the bonus was 8} p.ct., and the payments under the scheme 
£49,189. Gas making has not been one of the profitecring industries. 
In 1916 the bonus dropped to 2} p.ct.; in 1917 it rose to 3} p.ct.; and 
in 1918 there was no bonus to distribute. Thus the workmen have 
passed through the lean years as well as the fat years, Yet I was 
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assured by Mr. Carpenter, and also by one of the Workmen™Directors, 
that the spirit of goodwill and of loyalty to the communal interest of 
the concern is as good to-day as in the most prosperous times. 

Thus the co-partnership system has educated the men who have come 
within its influence to a loftier conception of their duty to their fellows 
and to the State. This great Company have given upwards of 3000 of 
their employees to the service of the country during the war. Many 
of these men, on military service in the various theatres of war, have 
told their soldier comrades of this co-partnership scheme, and extolled 
its merits to others; and the Company have as a consequence received 
applications from soldiers desirous of entering their service on de- 
mobilization. 

The operation of Sir George Livesey’s scheme has developed charac- 
ter; it has enlarged outlook; it kas given the workman a sense of 
personal respect; it has made him a co-partner in the profits of in- 
dustry; it has impressed him with some of the difficulties of manage- 
ment and of contro! which are the inseparable burdens of great 
commercial undertakings. Along with all this, it has broadened his 
sense of public duty and of national patriotism. These are great 
achievements, and they are achievemerts possible in many other great 
industries, and equally pregnant with the promise of a new and better 
Spirit in the relations between capital and labour. 


_— 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS; 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, March 31. 
The London tar products market remains fairly quiet; prices for 
pitch and creosote heing maintained as last quotation. Some quantity 
of the latter has been now exported. There is a little inquiry for 
solvent naphtha, and the price is reported at 2s. 6d. to 2s. 73d. per 
gallon. Benzol is being freely used as a motor fuel. 
Sulphate of ammonia remains unaltered. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 


March 31. 

There has been little alteration in the market for tar products during 
the past week. Pitch well maintains its value in London and on the 
east coast, but is reported to be rather easier on the west coast. 
Benzols are still unchanged, and are, of course, being freely sold for 
motor purposes. Solvent naphthas are easier, and prices have a 
tendency to depreciate all round. Carbolic is still to all intents and 
purposes unsalesale; and in the majority of cases manufacturers have 
entirely ceased its production. Creosote oil is steady at previous 
figures; while for heavy oils there is a good demand. Naphthalene is 
very dull indeed ; and there is practically no business done. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 34s. gd. to 39s. gd. Pitch, East Coast, sos. to 51s. 
per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester 42s. 6d. to 45s., Liverpool 
45s. to 46s., Clyde 46s. to 46s. 6d. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 
Is. 10d. to 1s. 11d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 11d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 3d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk North, 8d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 
2s. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6d. to 63d. Car- 
bolic acid, 60 p.ct. unsaleable. Naphthalene, £25 to £30; salt, £6 
to £7, bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 6d. to 7d. per 
minimum 40 p.ct. ; ** B”’ quality, 2d. 


Price of West Coast Pitch. 

Our correspondent writes to point out that, under the heading of 
**Tar Products in the Provinces,” the price of West Coast pitch, in 
the ‘‘JOURNAL”’ for March 18 was, by a clerical error, given as 
45s. to 50s., whereas he should have put it at 45s. to 46s. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 


Tihe average price realized for tar in the Manchester district, based 


on the value of the products, for the month of February was £2 6s. 7d. 
per ton. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


There is very little alteration to be noted in the tar product markets 
during the past week. Anxiety as to the coal strike was in evidence 
in the éarly part of the week; but with the more settled industrial 
aspect at the week-end, the business position seems to have improved. 
The question of the moment, however, is how far nationalization of 
the coal mines, if it comes, is likely to affect the bye-products trade. 
The demand for pitch seems about as usual, with Provincial rates still 
inclined to harden, especially on the East Coast, where sellers have 
lately been able to advance their quotations very considerably. On 
the West Coast, some incentive is needed before makers can follow 
suit, such as better transport conditions or a large demand for road 
making. This latter, somehow, seems. to hang fire ; but it must surely 
come along soon. Creosote remains a firm spot, and a further ad- 
vance is being looked for by those in a position to judge conditions. 
Toluol is dull and lower. Benzol is steady without any definite change 
in quotation, although there are attempts at under-cutting. The formal 
entry of all producers to the recently-formed Association is not yet 
completed. Solvent naphtha is very flat, and the rubber industry does 
not appear to be taking much interest in the product. In spite of the 
slackness, however, prices have not given way very much. Heavy 
naphtha is inclined to drag. Naphthalenes are weak, and on the way 
down to pre-war quotations. In carbolic acid, there is still practically 
nothing doing; and it is difficult to forecast the outcome of present 
difficulties. Some crude must be made, of course; but at the present 





nominal quotation of Is. it cannot pay, and makers do not care to 
accept orders. Crystals have been offered in small retail lots at 6d. 
per pound; but the nominal bulk quotation is 4d. Other products are 
without feature. 

The range of home quotations is as follows: 

Benzol: 90% London, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per gallon; 50-90%, 1s. 11d. 
to 2s. 2d. per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60’s unsaleable; crystals, 40%, 4d. per Ib. 
asked. 

Crude Tar: London, qos. to 41s. ; Midlands, 34s. to 36s. ; North 35s. 
per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London, 65s. to 7os. per ton; East Coast, 49s. to 52s. per 
ton; West Coast, 44s. to 45s., with Manchester 42s. per ton and 
Glasgow 47s. 6d. per ton; South Wales, 53s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. Provinces average 
2s. 4d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 1od. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 8d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £20 to £}22 per ton nominal; crude, £5 tos. 
to £10, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per gallon nominal. 

Creosote: London, 73d.; North, 63d. to 7d.; heavy oil, 7d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 43d. to 8d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £96 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 9d. to 3s.; 97-09%, 3s. to 3s. 3d. ex works 
London ; f.o.b. other ports. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Outputs are on the increase again, and there is no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all the production. Arrangements are in progress with a 
view to preventing any drastic movement in prices either one way or 
the other when control is removed. Whatever means are decided upon, 
somebody is going to be dissatisfied. Many interests ueclare that a 
higher price for sulphate is absolutely essential in the general interests 
of the whole business, and especially with a view to stimulating pro- 
duction. On the other hand, manufacturers know that the British 
farmer will protest against any higher prices than the present; and the 
question arises whether the farmer can again get round the Govern- 
ment to spoon-feed him for another year or so. Present conditions 
will continue until the end of May; but I should imagine that the old 
law of supply and demand will then come into operation, in which case 
a rising tendency inay be expected in sulphate. Particulars have just 
been made available of a scheme for co-ordinating and extending the 
work of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association by the formation of the 
British Sulphate of Ammonia Corporation. As regards the home 
trade, the proposals will probably be sympathetically received and con- 
sidered by manufacturers, although there may be some disapproval of 
the method of financing the trade. But with regard to Foreign and 
Colonial exports, some criticism may be looked for. Already exporters 
have communicated to many makers their proposed terms for trans- 
acting overseas business. These are admitted to be reasonable and 
fair; and it seems to many makers unwise for the new organization to 
discard known trading channels which might be immediately used by 
other countries possessing an exportable surplus but having no know- 
ledge of the world trade in sulphate. The whole position has under- 
gone a complete and radical change during the war. In this connec- 
tion, the following facts and figures are worth noting. In July, 1914, 
the ruling level was approximately £11 per ton, and recent fixed prices 
of £16 or so pcr ton are by no means in keeping with the enormously 
increased cost of production, and even less so in comparison with 
nitrate of soda, which from £10 or £11 per ton was selling at £27 in 
November last, since when the price for agricultural purposes has been 
fixed at £20. The production of sulphate in this country in 1914 was 
426,000 tons, of which 60,000 tons were consumed at home and about 
314,000 tons were exported—very largely to Japan, with the position in 
which country I dealt fully in a recent report ; the remainder being in 
the form of concentrated ammoniacal liquor. Last year home con- 
sumption had increased to 238,000 tons; but exports dropped to below 
20,000 tons. The domestic demand for 1918-1919 is estimated at about 
250,000 tons. Now, the productive capacity of the three leading pro- 
ducing countries has increased in the aggregate from 1,154,500 tons in 
1914 to 2,066,000 tons in 1918—roughly, by 90 p.ct.; and we must 
bear in mind that synthesis of ammonia may be practised on a largely 
extended scale. There is little sign at present ; but if costs of production 
come down, it may happen, and must accordingly be considered. Con- 
sequently competition in such available markets as we formerly held, 
even allowing for an increased consumption of the product, is bound to 
be very severe. To meet this, improved methods of marketing the out- 
put of British manufacturers would appear to be absolutely necessary ; 
but whether the new scheme of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association 
is the best that can be done remains to be seen. Many makers say 
that their foreign trade must not be jeopardized by premature, hasty, 
and unwise action. Their old exporters have served them well and 
know their subject; while the new organization is not so well versed 
(and is certainly unknown), and cannot compete on the question of 
cost to the maker. These remarks must not be taken as a personal 
or editorial criticism. They are suggested by, and based entirely on, 
comments in trade circles. 


- 
te 


The report of Waste Heat and Gas Electrical Generating Sta- 
tions, Ltd., for the year ended Jan. 31 states that the profits, after 
deducting administration txpenses, amounted to £38,646, against 
440,731 in the previous year. The Directors have transferred to re- 
serve account £12,500, leaving £26,146; and they recommend a divi- 
dend at the rate of 8 p.ct. for the year, carrying forward £17,587- 
The amount te the credit of the reserve account is now £100,351. 
The redemption fund, in respect of plant supplied on hire-purchase 
terms, amounts to £37,210. Capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to £14,096—mainly in connection with the new power sta- 
tion at Horden. Units generated at all the power stations other than 
Teesbridge, which has been closed-down throughout the year, show a 








reduction of about 4 p.ct. 
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Fraudulent Consumption of Gas. 


A Newburn man, named Richard Bell, was charged at the Moot 
Hall Police Court with having fraudulently consumed gas by means 
of a rubber tube attachment to his automatic meter. The excuse he 
gave was that his daughter was ill, and he had not a penny to put in 
the meter. An inspector in the employ of the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Gas Company expressed the opinion that the gas had been used 
by this means for at least ten days. Mr. Gerard Fenwick (the Chair- 
man) said that, owing to the difficulty of proving the length of time 
this fraudulent consumption of gas had been going on, the defendant 
would be fined £5 on the charge of having improperly used the gas, 
and £2 for the day on which he admitted the offence had continued. 
Defendant would also be fined £2 for having made the attachment to 
the meter—£o in all. The fact that gas was rationed, he said, made 
the offence all the worse. 





Oo 


Dearer Gas at Exeter.—The price of gas at Exeter has been ad- 
vanced 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and the quantity supplied through slot- 
meters reduced 3 c.ft. for 1d. In giving notice of these changes, the 
Directors of the Company say they are owing to the large increase in 
the cost of manufacture. 

Gas-Workers’ Wages at Tiverton.—The Lighting Committee of 
the Tiverton Corporation decided last week to advance the wages of 
labourers and fitters at the gas-works by 2d. per hour as from Feb. 1. 
With regard to the stokers, it is stated that they are being paid at a 
higher rate than those in similar works in the West of England. 


Woking District Gas Company.—It was reported at the recent 
meeting of the Company that, for the year ended Dec. 31, the receipts 
from the sale of gas showed an increase of 18°83 p.ct. over 1917, and 
sales of residual products a decrease of 1°95 p.ct. The revenue for 
the year was £530,096, and the expense on revenue account £25,183. 
leaving a net profit of £4913, to which must be added the balance 
brought forward from last account (£1857). After making the usual 
charges for interest, &c., writing 4/500 off the cost of the Special Act, 
and deducting the September dividend, there remained an available 
balance of £3611 at the credit of profit and loss. The Directors 
recommended the payment of final dividends on the preference stock 
at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, an? in the “A” and ‘* B”’ ordinary 
stocks at the rate of 53 p.ct. per annum, which would absorb £41739, 
and leave £1871 to be carried forward. Mr. Samuel Spencer, who 
presided at the meeting, said the balance-sheet was very satisfactory. 
Mr. F. J. Bancroft, in returning thanks for his re-election as a Direc- 
tor, said that, while coal and labour had increased in price 100 p.ct., 
and oil from 400 to s00 p.ct., the public could hardly accuse the Com- 
pany of profiteering when they only increased the price of gas 25 p.ct. 
Thanks to the management of the Engineer (Mr. W. H. Ely) the 
Company’s relations with labour had been very good. 





Leamington Priors Gas Company. 


In submitting the accounts which were adopted at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Company, the Directors said that the increase in the 
price of coal and in wages, and the falling-off in gas consumption, had 
caused them much anxiety ; and they regretted that they were only able 
to recommend the payment of the usual dividends (at the rates of 
10 and 7 p.ct. per annum on the different classes of shares) by a call 
on the accumulated resources. The numbers of ordinary and prepay- 
ment meters and cookers increased slightly; and during the Michael- 
mas quarter there was a gain in the quantity of gas sold. But under 
the operation of the Household Fuel and Lighting Order, the output 
decreased during the Christmas quarter; the net result for the half 
year being a reduction of 7 p.ct. in the quantity of gas sold. The 
Chairman (Dr. T. W. Thursfield) said the Board’s policy in the past, 
of accumulating ample stocks of coal, had proved of incalculable bene- 
fit to the consumers, as during the last two years their stocks had been 
depleted by over 6000 tons, and without this reserve the town would 
very likely have been without gas altogether. Though there was a 
slight decrease in the number of employees, as compared with 1914, 
the wages bill had increased from £8880 in that year to £514,827. 
The present price of gas (3s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft.) was one upon which 
consumers could congratulate themselves—it being an advance of only 
11d., or 37 p.ct., over 1914. With regard to the future, heavy expendi- 
ture,would be necessary on larger mains, when the housing scheme 
now under consideration was carried out. 


ore 


New Geysers, Ltd., has been registered as a private company, 
with a capital of £2000 in #1 shares. Of this, £1000 is to be in 
7 p-ct. non-cumulative preference. 

Technical Chemists and Whitley Councils.—Mr. S. R. Todd, of 
the Ministry of Labour, addressed a meeting of chemists at Man- 
chester last Tuesday, on the question of the representation of technical 
chemists on Industrial Councils. The meeting was convened “by the 
Manchester Section of the British Association of Chemists. Mr. Todd 
held that the opposition to such representation came chiefly from the 
trade unions, on the ground that chemists were, by reason of their 
occupation, largely on the side of the employers. While admitting 
that the problem was not one easy of solution, he approved of a scheme 
which had recently been drafted. It was proposed that an Industrial 
Council should be set-up, comprising employers’ representatives on the 
one hand, and on the employees’ side representatives of technical 
organizations and trade unions. Questions of wages and hours of 
labour affecting chemists should be dealt with by the employers and 
the chemists’ representatives, and such matters affecting the workmen 
would be considered by the employers and the workmen’s representa- 
tives. Other matters of general interest to all parties would be dealt 
with by the Council as a collective body. 
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Rhode Island and Municipal Ownership. 


By a measure introduced in the State Legislature by Mr. De 
Pasquale, of Providence, Rhode Jsland, there is proposed the creation 
of a Special Commission to conduct a thorough investigation into the 
costs of manufacturing gas, and to report to the General Assembly at 
the January session next year on the value of all gas-making plants in 
the State. The Commission, which would consist of five members, 
appointed by the Governor, is directed also to report upon the ad- 
visability of the acquisition by the State of all gas-manufacturing 
properties. The proposed measure was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Commission would ascertain the value of all public and 
private plants devoted to the manufacture of gas for consumers of the 
State, with a view to arriving at the probable cost to the State should 
it desire to purchase them. Further, they would consider the probable 
cost, under public ownership, of gas for heating, power, and lighting 
purposes; the expense of pipe-lines for conducting gas from sea-coast 
gas manufacturing plants to interior towns and cities of the State ; and 
all questions rélating to the advisability of using bituminous coal to be 
converted into gas, the cost as compared with anthracite coal, and the 
income probable from residuals recovered in the making of the gas. 
Full authority would be given to the Commission to require the pro- 
duction of books, papers, and any information from each public and 
private company or corporation making gas for sale to the inhabitants 
of the State. 


— 
—<_ 


Vertical Retorts for Halifax.—The Halifax Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee have accepted the tender of Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., for the sup- 
ply and erection of a stack of six beds of vertical retorts at the gas- 
works, for the sum of £'40,950. 

Increase in Gas Prices at Rochdale.—At a meeting on Friday, the 
Gas Committee of the Rochdale Corporation decided to recommend an 
increase in the price of gas of 10. per 1000 c.ft. for all purposes. The 
price for lighting will. then be 5s. per 1000 c.ft. 

Criticism at Staveley.—At the annual meeting of the Staveley Gas 
Company, Ltd., Mr. F. Hardwick (the Chairman and Managing- 
Director), in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said the 
available balance, after allowing for debenture interest and other 
charges, and including £1251 brought forward, was £:1839, compared 
with £1680 for the previous year. The Directors recommended a 
dividend of 5 p.ct. on the original and 33 p.ct. on the additional shares 
(both less income-tax), compared with 7 and £44 18s. p.ct. for the year 
before. Mr. Peat seconded, and referred to the fact that, by de- 
creasing the dividend, the Directors were hoping to consolidate the 
financial position of the concern. The Directors had also voluntarily 
sacrificed their fees for the year, as well as the previous year’s arrears. 
Criticism of the balance-sheect was offered; one shareholder complain- 
ing particularly of the prospects held out at the sale of the new shares, 
as only one dividend at the rate stated had been paid. Ultimately the 
report and balance-sheet were adopted. 








Action against the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


In the Bow County Court, last Tuesday, before his Honour Judge 
Graham, K.C., Mary Ann Archer, a labourer, sought to obtain an 
award under the Workmen's Compensation Act against the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, for’ an injury received on Aug. 22. It appeared 
that the girl had only been in the respondents’ employ for five weeks, 
and was engaged in shovelling oxide, when she slipped on the concrcte 
floor, and sustained injury to the left knee. Synovitis set in, and she 
was laid up for a number of weeks ; but the respondents suggested that 
she had fully recovered on Jan. 24 last. The plaintiff said she was 
incapable of doing any hard work, such as shovelling, but agreed that 
she could do light work, if there was any to be had, which was very 
unlikely. A great deal of medical evidence was given; and Judge 
Graham then consu!ted the Medical Assessor, who was sitting with 
him, and finally entered judgment for the respondents with costs. 

- ee — 


Gas-Meter Makers’ Wages.—A Court of Arbitration sitting at 
Old Palace Yard, Westminster, recently heard a claim by the National 
Union of General Workers for an increase on piece rate of 33 p.ct., 
and a minimum wage of tod. per hour for time workers for men ¢m- 
ployed in the gas-meter making industry. By an award of the Court 
issued on Saturday, men on piece work are to receive an advance of 
10 p.ct. on piece-work prices. The Court stated that the claim in 
regard to time workers had not been established. 


German Workers and Nationalization.—The ‘“ Board of Trade 
Journal ”’ says that the employees of the Farbenfabriken vorm Fried- 
rich Bayer & Co., numbering more than 2000, have sent to Chancellor 
Ekert a telegram to the effect that an eventual nationalization of the 
dye and drug industry would bring enormous harm to Germany. They 
say, among other things, that Germany's chemical industry owes its 
dominant position in the world markets to the speculative chemical 
investigations extending through many years, the tireless technical 
labours in the factories, and the energy of the German salesmen 
abroad. A nationalization of these establishments would be the most 
radical and the surest means to ruin them in the shortest time possible. 


Admiralty’s Huge Oil Fuel Reservoir.—-The construction of a 
large reservoir at Rosyth for the storage of oil fuel for H.M. ships in 
the Firth of Forth has recently been completed by the Admiralty. 
The reservoir is built of concrete on a rock foundation; the site being 
the bed of the sandstone quarry known as Howe Cove, from which 
stone was quarried for the purpose of building the new dockyard. 
The use of concrete as a material of construction for oil reservoirs of 
large size is a novelty. The concrete deposited amounted to about 
98,500 cubic yards. The total amount of rock excavation carried out 
in the construction of the two sections of the reservoir was upwards 
of 300,000 cubic yards. The combined capacity of the two sections is 
about 60 million gallons; and the area occupied by the reservoir and 
surrounding roadway, pipe-track, &c., is 11} acres. 
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Torquay Gas Company’s Diamond Jubilee. 


Mr. A. Iredale, presiding at the annual meeting of the Torquay 
Gas Company, referred to the fact that the undertaking had reached 
its ‘* Diamond Jubilee.’”? Sixty years ago the capital was £18,300; 
to-day it is £115,868. The price of gas in 1860 was 6s. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
at the commencement of the war it was 2s. 8d.; now, by force of 
circumstances, it is 4s. 3d. Coal has gone up from 18s. to 37s. 9d. 
per ton. While in 1860 the wages paid to the men at the works were 
18s. per week, and for the whole year amounted to £460, to-day the 
average is £2 14s. 4d. per week, and the total for the year has risen 
to £9625. For the past year the cost of coal had been 425,405, as 
compared with £22,965 in 1917. Wages for carbonizing alone ad- 
vanced from £3665 to £4659. If men would work according to 
their capacity and strength, little fault could be found with the in- 
crease in wages; but the false economy of trade union regulations 
limiting output and degrading the good workmen to the standard of 
the indifferent one, was simply ruinous. The total wages paid by the 
Company amounted in 1914 to £5978, and in 1918 to £9652; and the 
cost of maintenance advanced from £4360 to £6035. The total ex- 
penditure last year was £48,518, and the receipts 456,184. Year by 
year during the war it had been necessary to increase the price of 
gas, until now it had reached the maximum. The question of the 
rating of the undertaking had received careful consideration; and 
negotiations were in progress from which the Directors hoped the 
Company would receive some relief. The accounts, which showed a 
balance of £,8762 to the credit of profit and loss, were adopted, and 
10 and 7 p.ct. dividends on the two classes of shares were declared. 


-— 
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War Increase at <Abertillery—The <Abertillery Urban District 
Council have considered an application made by the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers for payment of a war increase of 
475 per annum, exclusive of any increases granted during the war on 
account of merit or increased duties to all the adult officials of the 
Council. The application was granted. 


Exmouth Gas Company.—At the Exmouth Gas Company’s 
annual meeting, the usual dividend was declared. The sales of gas 
showed a slight decrease on those of 1917; the difference being equal 
to 4 p.ct. The Chairman said the aim of the Directors had been to 
remodel the works under the advice of the Manager (Mr. W. E. 
Dean), and to bring the plant up to date. 


Higher Yorkshire Prices.—The Barnsley Gas Company have ad- 
vanced the price of gas to out-districts 10d. per 1000 c.ft. for lighting, 
1s. 1d. for fires, and 11d. for engines and industrial plant. The in- 
crease within the borough is 1d. per 1000 c.ft. for engines and power, 
and 3d. for fires and cooking. The Doncaster Corporation, in com- 
mittee, have advanced the charge for gas 3d. per 1000 c.ft. The price 
is now 4s. per 1000 c.ft. as against 2s. 2d. pre-war. The Gomersal 
Gas Company have advanced the charge for gas 4d. per 1000 c.ft. to 
all classes of consumers, from the meter readings for the quarter end- 
ing March. The Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Company, a neigh- 


bouring concern, have raised their charge by a further 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
to all consumers. 





Added Financial Strength at Cromer.—Submitting the accounts 
for the past year, the Directors of the Cromer Gas Company report 
with great satisfaction that the undertaking has-come through all its 
attendant disabilities and losses with added financial strength and 
stability. Given a return of normal conditions in the future, they 
look forward to the Company securing year by year an increasing 
share of the prosperity that it is anticipated the East Coast towns 
and residential districts will enjoy following upon the completion of a 
lasting peace. The accounts show that the gas sold increased over 
the sales for the previous year by 427,000 c.ft., or 1°5 p.ct. The re- 
venue account had to sustain the burden of further abnormal addi- 
tions to expenditure, principally for coal and labour; and the enhanced 
cost of production has been partially met by raising the price of gas 
3d. per 1000 c.ft. from Michaelmas last. After providing for interest, 
ingome-tax, and all other charges, and writing-off £500—the final 
instalment of the suspense account for old works—there remains a 
balance of profit of 41078 available for division. The Directors 
accordingly recommend the declaration of a dividend for the year of 
2 p.ct. (less income-tax)—a rate of distribution that has not been 
reached for the past nine years. This will leave a balance of £190 
to the credit of profit and loss account to be carried forward. 


Gas-Works Extensions at Colchester.—With a balance on the 
revenue account amounting to £3697, the Directors of the Colchester 
Gas Company recommended at the receat half-yearly meeting the de- 
claration of dividends at the rates of 10 p.ct. per annum on the “‘ A”’ 
shares and 7 p.ct. per annum on the ‘‘ B”’ shares (less income-tax). 
They stated in their report that the consumption of gas during the 
year showed an increase of 2} p.ct. Permission was obtained for the 
erection of new purifiers; and the first section of the work has now 
been completed. The Directors propose to proceed with a consider- 
able scheme for new retorts, together with coal and coke handling 
machinery, for which purpose it will be necessary to issue additional 
capital. The existing retort plant was erected in 1876, and is obso- 
lete in design, as well as insufficient for the growing business of the 
Company. , In order to obtain the advantages of the most up-to-date 
retorts and machinery, the Directors propose to build an entirely new 
retort-house; and they confidently anticipate that the improved re- 
sults obtained, when the plant is at work, will provide a good return 
on the capital expended, and will strengthen the position of the Com- 
pany in meeting future competition. As to this, the Directors drew 
attention to the fact that after four-and-a-half years of war, the Com- 
pany have increased their price only 3d. per 1000 c.ft., and have not 
had to draw on the reserve fund to pay the dividends. This fund 
amounts to £5242; and, in addition, the Company have a special pur- 
poses fund, to meet emergencies or to cover replacement of old plant, 
amounting to £5572, and a balance on the profit and loss account of 
£6413 before paying the dividend. 
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Jubilee at Batley.—-Batley has been celebrating the jubilee of its | Price of Gas at Glasgow.—At a meeting of the Finance Sub- 
incorporation. A review of the municipal undertakings recalled that | Committee of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, it was agreed 
until 1873 Batley and the neighbouring borough of Dewsbury were to recommend that the gas rate be advanced 3d. per 1000 c.it. This 
joint owners of the gas producing and distributing systems of the two | will make the domestic rate 4s. The increase will come into force 
towns. ‘Then the partnership was dissolved, and Batley took its share from the next survey of gas-meters, which begins on the 17th inst. It 
of the undertaking, at a cost of £189,000. Part of the capital outlay is stated that this increase is rendered necessary by the extra expense 
has since been re paid. But there has been considerable added expen- attendant upon the introduction of a 48-hour working week. A 
diture; and the investment to-day is calculated as £195,500. The Shipley Gias-Works Deficit.—At a mecting of the Shipley District E 
municipal gas undertaking is regarded as one of the town’s most Council last week, when the rates were increased by 2s. 2d. in the r 
valuable assets. pound, it was stated that the gas undertaking showed a deficit ot E 
An Income-Tax Commission.—The King has approved the ap- £6163, which, as the maximum Price was already being levicd, had to C 
pointment of a Royal Commission on the Income-Tax, with the be made a charge on the district ratz; and this item accounted for ts. ms 
following terms of reference: **’To inquire into the income-tax (in- of the increase. The Chairman of the Council (Mr. T. Hill) said the F 
cluding super-tax) of the United Kingdom in all its aspects, including unfortunate position of the gas undertaking was he ‘entirely to the C 
the scope, rates, and incidence of the tax; allowances and reliefs; ad- | high price originally paid for the works and supply rights. The loan 692 
ministration, assessment, appeal, and collection; and prevention of cha irges alone amounted to over 2s.. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. The F 
evasion ; and to report what alterations of law and practice are in their Council who had purchased the works had left an enormous legacy of F E 
opinion necessary or desirable, and what effect they would have on the debt. The concern was now doing as well as any other works, so far No. 
rates of tax if it were necessary to maintain the total yield.’? Lord as concerned manufacturing costs; but they were overburdened with I 
Colwyn is to he the Chairman. capital debt. - 
| } 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List for March 26.] 
Nos. 6543—-72 


7230- 


ANDERSON, D.—*‘ Gas-fires.’* No. 6934. 


BosTEL, F. J.—‘* Water-heaters or geysers.” No. 6665. 
BosTEL, F. J.—‘‘ Automatic tap for geysers, &c.’’ No. 6979. 
BURNETTE, F.-—‘‘ Ge is stoves or cookers.’’ No. 6745. 


CHARLES, W. J.—‘ Gas-re; 
71G9. 
Farrow, W. H.— 
Grocott, F. J.— 
6929. ; 
HARGER, J.—‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ No, 7182. 
HELpes, G.—‘* Manufacture, utilization, and combustion of fuel.’ 
No. 6956. 
HIcKINBOTTOM, F.-—*‘ Gas stoves, fires, &c. 
Matny, M.—‘* Burner.*’ No. 6649. 
Matny, M.—‘‘ Water-heaters.”’ No..6732. 
MAYER, C. —‘* Manufacture of clay rings for inverted ine andescent 
gas-mantles.’* No. 6791. 


gulators of incandescent burners.’’ No. 


** Locking-up device for taps.” No. 6591. 


** Melting-furnaces burning producer gas.’’ No. 


” 


No. 6964. 


NAAMLOOZE V ENNOOTSCHAP WEST-FRISIA MAATSCHAPPIJ TER 


VERVAARDIGING VAN GAS ARTIEKELEN VOORHEEN G. ScHILD.— 
‘* Flame-spreaders for gas-burners.’’ No. 7190. 
PARKINSON STOVE CoMPANY.—See Hickinbottom. No. 6964. 


PATEMAN, J. W.—‘‘ Conveyors for coke, coal, &c.’’ No. 6876. 


SNELL, C. ScoTtT-.—See Anderson. No. 6934. 
Summers, E. H.—*‘ Rotary furnaces, retorts, &c.’*- No. 7052. 
Tiniry, F. C.—** Vapour burners and lamps.”? No. 6982. 


Tittey, F. C.—*‘ Inverted incandescent gas-lamps.’’ No. 
Vincent, G., H., & J.—‘* Geyser.”’ No. 6847. 
WELSBACH LIGHT COoMPANY.—Sece Mayer. No. 6791. 
WHirtarn, E. S.—See Summers. No. 7052. 


6983. 


sé 


In Paris, where ‘f summer time ”’ 
past month, a saving is said to have 
and 415 p.ct. on electric light. 

John Fielden, aged 54, 
Todmorden, last week met 


has been in operation for the 


been effected of 10 p.ct. on gas 


a railway platelayer, of Walsden, near 
a tragic death by gas. He slept in a little 
room without a fireplace, and was found dead in bed, with the room 
strongly smelling of gas, and a small light burning. It was dis- 
covered that the gas-bracket was leaking under the joint. At the 
inquest, there was a verdict of ** Accident: al death by suffocation with 
coal gas fumes.”’ 


The Ripon gas undertaking, like other similar concerns, has been 
experiencing many difficulties in recent times; but an attempt in the 
City Council last week to cast undeserved blame on the Manager met 
with ignominious failure. Mr. Boddy moved, and Mr. Levin seconded, 
“That in the interests of the citizens of Ripon, it is desirable that we 
have a change of manager at our city gas-works.’’ The matter was 
given the courtesy of a discussion; but on a vote the mover anid 
seconder stood alone, and when a resolution of confidence in the 
manager was put, Mr. Boddy was the only dissentient voter. 


The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
well in hand for the Birmingham Section of the British Industries 
Fair, which is to be held in February of next year. Three centres 
have been sclected for the purposes of exhibition (they will be held 
simultaneously for a fortnight); and it is hoped to give a big impetus 
to overseas trade. Already the use of six of the largest buildings in 
Birmingham has been acquired for the fair, and not less than 2000 
stockrooms will be provided. London will be responsible for the light 
trades; Birmingham for brass and metal work; and Glasgow for 
furniture, textile, and food products. Birmingham has been allotted 
exclusively the section devoted to chandeliers, candelabra, gas-fittings, 
table lamps, standard lamps, &c.—one to all classes of brassfoundry, 
and another to general hardware, including brass and copper 
and steel tubes, pipes, and fittings. 


have the arrangements 


and iron 














NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can. be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under (about 40 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United oir Rate: 28/- as 15/- a 8/8 
Kingdom } Credit Rate: 32/- on 16/- ae 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 a 17/- + 10/- 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS "’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'y are accepted. 


All Corfimunications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER Kina, 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 











Price—with Large Sheet Diagram—s., Free by Post in the United Kingdom. 


Low PRESSURE GAS DISTRIBUTION. 


A Diagram with Description of a Rapid Method of Graphical Solution of Problems relating to Mains and Systems of Mains. 


By W. 


MARSH HAMPTON, 


B.Sc. (London), 





London: WALTER KING, 


‘‘Gas Journal’’ Office, II, 


Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





OXIDE OF IRON J.*!: BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 
45 & 417, Weotmtnonee Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1, 


WET AND DRY GAS-METHERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. | 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, | 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 





SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., | — 


Te elegram 
= menemmasn OtpHam," and“ Meraiqve, Lams, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St, Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





PatmeERstTon Hovst, 
Otp Broap Strrezt, Lonpon, B.C. 2. 





OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW SrepHEeNnson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lowpox, E E.G. * Voleaniem, | London. wd 


BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
B4Aezz:. MILLS, & CO., Ltd,’ 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic | 
feet and upwards per annum. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


| 88, St, Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 8, 
| Phone: Avenue 6680, 





ALDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTABLIsHED 1850) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
BLOT AND ORDINARY. 
BTREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 





EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 54.) 


J zg. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
= Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 





Tele 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL, 





@NGLISH BOG ORB AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. T 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 





RITISH GAS PURIFYING) — — 
MATERIALS OO., LTD. 
(W.T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Ohief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, Ancapia® Ganpans, Woop Gruan, Loxpon, N, 22. 


8: ** Bripurimat, Wood, London,"’ 
one; Palmer's Green 608. 


SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated AGrestieenane, Feb. 25, » 410. 


MEWBUBN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” "Phone: 248 Holborn, 
| And8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle- on-Tyne, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Ross Mount 
Tronworks, ELLAND, 





Fo Supplies of SULPHURIC ACID, 


ASK BERE. 





F. W. BERK & CO., LTD., 
1, Fencuurcn AVENUE, 
Loyspon, B.C.3. 


Phone : 4082 Avenue. 


Works: 
StTRaTFORD, Lonpon. 
Moragiston (GuLaM.), 


Tele; ‘‘ Berk, Phone London.” 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


SSPaclALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pzance & Sons, LTp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C. Works—Sitverrown, 
Telegramse—"' Hyprocatoric, Fax, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 Avznve (8 lines), 








“FERROX.” “FERROX.” “FERROX.” 


A BEITIsE Oxide Cheaper and Better 
than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent, 
Ferric Hydrate. 
For Sale outright or on Loan. 
OXIDH LIMITED, Brentford, Mmprzssx. 





END your inquiries for Carburetted 

HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER - GAS 

PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vicron1a StaeetT, WEsTMINeTER, 8.W. 1, 


SEULPEATS OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JoszPn Tayior AND Co,, CHEMICAL PLant ENGINEERS, 
Botton, Lancs, 
Telegrams—" Satcrators, Botton.’ Telephone 0848, 








ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METDRS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 


MILNE & SON, LTD, 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1750.) 





j AMES 





SLOT AND ORDINARY DRY METERS, 





EXTENSIVE RANGE OF USEFUL GAS.- 
WORKS’ ACCESSORIES, 





EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and LEEDS. 


XTENSIONS.—Gas- Works requiring 
Alterations or Additions should Communicate 

th FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 
TED, 15, Park Row. Leeds, who make a Speciality of 
Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Steel 
Work. Inquiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Telephone No. 22579, LEEDs. 








OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited,Chemi- 

cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 

AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Makin . Highest percen 


of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 


has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 


given to Gas Companies, 


e of Sulphate 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 

—- (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results, 
w Fees. 

PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TUTORS, 254, Oxford Road, 

MANCHESTER. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


w= Filling Vacancies, please 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualification being 
equal, has the FIRST OALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 





() FEICER. over 3 years’ War Service, 
Demobilized, DESIRES POST as MANAGER of 
GAS-WORKS, Home or Abroad. Ov 
erience., Can prove remarkable results at Home and 
lonies. Used to Indian, Dago, and Black Labour. 
A Real Worker, with Highest possible References, 
Used to Fighting keen Electric Competition. 
Address, No. 6621, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bout 
Court, Fieet Street, B.C, 4. 


N Engineer with over Thirty years’ 
Experience in Gas-Works Design, Construction, 
istribution, and Practice in all its Branches, will be 
Pleased to Negotiate with Undertakings requiring 
ASSISTANCE IN CARRYING OUT THE DESIGNS 
OF NEW GAS-WORKS, EXTENSIONS, OR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION to Existing Plant. Plans, Specifi- 
cations, Quantities, and Reports prepared. 
Address No. 6622, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bout Court, 
ET STREET, E.C. 4. 


FFICER, awaiting Demobilization, 
desires Post as ENGINEER and MANAGER. 

Eighteen Years’ Experience. Extensions a Speciality. 

Home or Abroad. Excellent References. 

Address No. 6613, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 

FLegt Street, E.C. 4. 


er 15 years’ Ex- 











£25 PREMIUM. 
AdvsetnES (32), returning to Civil 


Life, will give the above to anyone Procurin 
an Assistantship in Gas-Works of 500 Million or over. 
Highest References and Testimonials. Sixteen Years’ 
Experience. 

Address No, 6627, care:of Mr. Kina, 11, Bout Court, 
Fieet Street, B.C. 4, 


“NOTICE TO GAS MANAGERS. 
OREMAN Meter Maker seeks Situ- 


ation, willing to Show Tinsmiths that are 
not used to the line the Routine of Meter Repairing. 
References if required. 

Address No. 6628, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Street, B.C. 4, 











NGINEER, Long Experience, Tech- 
nical and Commercial, in Coke-Oven and Coal- 
oe Practice, seeks POSITION of RESPONSI- 
B ° 
Address No. 6629, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fier STREET, B.C. 4, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 
ORKS Manager required by Engi- 


neering Firm (600 Hands) making Tanks, 
Gas-Works Plant, Structural Work, &. Must 
Thoroughly Experienced in Modern Shop Practice and 
Control of Men. 

Write, stating Age, Qualifications, and Salary re- 
quired, to 8. F., care of StreET’s, 30, Cornhill, E.C, 3. 





REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE| 


OXFORD GAs LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
hte above Company require the 


Services of a Young Man trained as a Chemist 
to act as CHEMIST and ASSISTANT. One with a 
knowledge of Electricity preferred. 

Commencing Salary, aceording to Qualifications, up 
to £200 per Annum. 

Agetiestions, stating Age, Qualifications, Particulars 
of Training, Salary required, along with eopies of two 
recent Testimonials, to be addressed to W, E. Caton, 
General Manager and Engineer, Oxronp Gas Licut 
4nD Coxe Company, OxForD. 


HE County Borough of Stockport 
(Gas Department) uire the Services of an 

ee and Capable CARBONIZING SUPERIN- 
ENDENT, App icant should have had Practical 
Experience of Modern Coal and Carburetted Water- 
Gas Plant, and be able to Carry Out the necessary 
po pn ogg Tests for the Proper Regulation and Working 
of same. 
Applications, stating Age and Experience, together 
with copies of not more than Three recent Testi- 
monials, and endorsed ‘‘ Carbonizing Superiotendent,”’ 
to be addressed to the Gas ENGINEER, Gas-WoRKs, 
Gr. Portwoop 8t., Stockport. 
Salary proposed, £275 per annum. 


GAS-WORKS FOREMAN. 
ya Otley Gas Company require the 
r 








services of a WORKING FOREMAN. Good 
‘bonizer, and preferably used to ‘‘D.B.’’ Charger. 
House, Coal, and Gas Free. 
Apply, stating Wages required and General Qualifi- 
cations, with copies of References, to G. W. Lupton, 
Manager, Gas- Works, OTLey, not later than March 21. 


HE Cardiff Gas Light and Coke 
epg many require the Services of an Experienced 
GINE FITTER, with First Class Mechanical 
Training, to take Full Charge of Shops and Carry Out 
all Necessary Repairs to Running Plant. A knowledge 
of Electric and Gas Engines, Hydraulic Compressed 
Air Plants, essential; Age not under 35 Years. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Training, and Experi- 
ence, together with necessary Testimonials, and Wages 
required, to Mr. Gzoncr Ciarry, General Manager and 
Secretary, Gas Offices, Burz Terrace, Carpirr. 


NO, 6601, MARCH 4, 1919. 


HE Position of Chief Assistant for 
1200 Million Gas-Works in the North has{been 








filled 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





S|TO WATER-GAS PLART MANUFACTUREBS. 


ANTED — Firm Tenders for the 
£ Supply and Erection, on Foundations Pre- 
pared,’of C. URETTED,.WATER-GAS PLANT, to 
manufacture 100,000 Cubic Feet per day, minimum, 
New or Second Hand. 
Full Particulars and Price, together with Ground 
Plan to scale, for Plant Delivered and Erected at 
Honley, to be sent by letter to Mr. MarspEn, Gas Engi- 
neer, Hoxtgy, HuppgRsFiz_p, before April 7, 1919. 


ANTED.—Coal Tar, filled into 
Buyers’ Casks, Kent, Surrey, or Sussex, or in 

Tank Wagons any reasonable distance, 

W. Jounson, Junr., Tar Distiller, New HyrHe, Lark: 

FIELD, Kent, 


MWELVE-TON Acid Tank Wagon for 
HIRE 


or Terms, apply to) Freperick G. Hotmes & Co., 
i=. Thames Tar Works, Lower Road, NorTHFLEET, 
ENT. 











ANTED—Condensers, Scrubber, or 
Scrubber-Washer, Half-Million to Three- 

Quarter Million Capacity each. 
State Condition and Price to No. 6625, care of Mr. 





be | Kina, 11, Botr Court, Freer Street, E.C, 4, 


OR SALE— One Wilton Sulphate 
OF AMMONIA SATURATOR, 5 ft. 6 in. 
ctamneter, suitable for making 6 to 8 tons Sulphate of 





SSISTANT MANAGER required for 
large Bye-Product Coking Plant. Must be Ener- 

etic and Capable of handling men. Knowledge of 
hemistry preferred. Liberal Salary to suitable Appli- 
cant. 
Apply, giving full Information as to Qualifications and 
revious Experience, to The YorksHirE Coxkinc & 
HEMICAL Company, Ltd., CasTLEFORD, YORKS. 


ANTED by a Colliery Co: pany in 

the Transvaal, South Africa, a Compstent 
Man to SUPERINTEND and MANAGE a Coke Oven 
and Recovery Plant. Sound Knowledge of Construc- 
tion required. Commencing Salary, £360 per Annum, 
Free House, &c, Passage out 
paid op arrival. 

Apply, in first instance, to W. J. Kine & Son, 
Viororia Pace, GRAVESEND, 


RAUGHTSMAN required in Contrac- 


tor’s Office near Manchester. One with Good 
Experience in Gas and Chemical Plant. Permanent 
Situation to Suitable Man. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, &c., to No. 6624, care 
of Mr. Kine, 11, Bout Court, Steet StRert, H.C, 4. 


W4nzeD. First-Class Draughtsman 


with Electric Crane and Mechanical Trans- 
port Experience. 

Apply, by letter, giving full Details of Mypeciente, 
and stating Salary; required and when at Liberty, to 
No. 6626, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Freer 
Staegt, B.C. 4, 








Single Man preferred. 











er Twenty-four hours, in Thoroughly 
Good Condition. Suitable for Gas-Works or Coke- 
Oven Plant. Too small for Owners’ present require- 
ments. Can be inspected by arrangement, 

ConsET?® Iron Company’s ByE-Propuct Works, 


‘ . 
OR SALE—Three 3-Ton “National” 
STEAM LORRIES, Coke-fed, 1917 and 1918 
odels. Price, two at £300 and One at £350. Speci- 
ally suitable for Gas-Works, &c. 
Apply to Gro. Monro, Ltp., 87 and 88, Lone AcrE. 


BLACKBURN CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE above Department have For Sale 
3 sao Quantity of SERVICEABLE CARBONIZING 
Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
. W. M‘Lusxy, 
Engineer and General Manager. 








Town Hall, 
Blackburn. 


OR SALE—Four West’s Manual 
DRAWING and CHARGING MACHINES, with 
ables. All in Good Condition. 
Apply to L. J. Lanerorp, Engineer, Gas-WoRrkKS, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


OR SALE—60-inch Letheby Pho- 
tometer, by Alexander Wright & Co., complete. 
n Good Condition. 
Apply to L. J. Laxerorp, Engineer, Gas-WORKS, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
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